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CHAPTER XxX. 

POLLY had very carefully watched her 
children for indications of any special 
talents they might show. Meg, as 


the elder, she had expected would de- | 
velop her tastes and inclinations before | 


the others; but she watched for her 
dawning talent in vain. She was gen- 
erally bright and capable but her forte 
seemed to be in helping her mother. 
When she was fourteen, between lesson 
hours she took entire charge of the 
dining table. (Molly’s boarding house, 


perhaps I should have stated, had as- | 


sumed large and handsome proportions 
and was widely known. She had been able to buy the house 
and build on to it.) She arranged the fruit and flowers for 
breakfast with rare taste and introduced all sorts of pretty fan- 
cies. The napkins were always changed regularly and the table- 
cloth was spotless and without creases, under Meg’s superin- 
tendence. This one duty, which she could trust with utmost 
confidence to her, was a great relief to Molly, small as it was. 


Then the little girl’s delight was to assist in kitchen work; | 


she could make meringue, whip cream solid, and arrange 
salad as well as any grown woman. Molly was delighted to 


see these womanly tastes develop, and yet as years went on | 
and Meg only grew more expert as a cook, and showed no | 


taste for the arts by which her mother had hoped she would 
be able to make a living, she was disappointed. 
she confided her trouble to Mrs. Welles, who made light of it. 


“T don’t think you need worry, Molly, about Meg’s liveli- | 


hood; so pretty a girl will be married before you can look 
round. 


girl up only to marry. Knowing something by which she 
may earn a living will not prevent that, and if anything hap- 
pens to me I want her to be independent.” 

“To tell the truth, my dear, while I think something is 


quite as likely to happen to Meg herself as to you, if any- | 
thing did, Meg could carry on your business just as well as | 


you and make a home for her brothers and sisters.*” 


* This is no exaggeration. I know of one young girl under twenty who had 
been brought up to help her mother who had had for years a large and fashionable 
boarding house on Fifth Avenue, New York. On the sudden death of the mother, 
the young girl stepped into her place and, young as she is, I hear the house still 
goes on its prosperous way. 


Of course | 


I think I’ve seen more than one young man at | 
church pay more attention to Meg than to his prayer book.” | 
“Oh, but it is against all my ideas and principles to bring a | 
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“T believe she would be quite able,” laughed Molly, “ but 
as I don’t mean to die, if I can help it, until Kate is grown 
up, I prefer Meg to know how to make a living independent 

| of me. And neither she nor I can decide what she is most 
fitted for.” 

“What do you think of letting her go through the cooking 

school? We may teach her everything between us, but we 

| could not so well teach her to teach, as she would be taught 
in going through the regular drill.” 

“T have thought of it, and Meg takes to the idea. I don’t 
know any field of woman’s work where there is so much 
room.” 

“Well, then, if you desire, let her learn all she can in the 
New York schools, then trust her to Cuthbert and me, and when 
we go to London next year we will let her go through South 
Kensington. She will then be able, should she not marry, to 
open a training school of her own.” 

Molly gladly assented to the plan, and on consulting Meg 
found her quite willing, her only objection being to leaving 
her mother for so long a time while she studied; but Molly 
succeeded in comforting her on this head, and that fall Meg 
began to go to the city for lessons. 

As the time came for Meg to leave with Mrs. Welles for 
Europe, Molly’s courage almost gave way. How could she 
spare her? Only now did she realize how dear and helpful 
her elder daughter was; how little thought she had ever had 
for herself, and how she had clung to her mother, seeming 
instinctively to know when she was sad, even at the earliest 
age, and would slide her little hand in Molly’s, without a 
vord. All these endearing little ways she had retained, and 
very few mothers and daughters were so much to each other 
as Molly and Meg. 

And yet there came a reason which reconciled Molly to the 
parting. For some time there had been two or three young 
| men trying to be attentive to Meg, which Molly had quietly 
observed and ignored, but as time went on, another, who 
seemed bolder and more persevering, appeared on the scene, 
and as his attentions became more marked, Molly thought 
it an excellent thing that her daughter was going away. 
George Milne, the young man who seemed bent on becoming 
her son-in-law, was one that even an ambitious mother might 
have approved. He was a physician who had come to Green- 
field to assist Doctor Price, and within a year the old doctor 
and Molly’s dear friend died. 

Doctor Milne had been so successful that he found him- 
self at eight-and-twenty with a fine practice and a growing 
reputation outside of Greenfield, for he had written some ex- 
cellent papers on the treatment of the ear, which had been 
well spoken of in medical circles. 

But in spite of this, Molly felt that Meg ought to see more 
of the world before her affections were engaged. She fancied 
she had seen that Meg treated Doctor Milne differently 
from others who fluttered round her. She was less frankly 
unreserved with him, and once or twice when Molly had men- 
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tioned his name, watching her daughter as she did so, she saw 
the sweet color rise in her cheek, and that she made an excuse 
to speak of something else. These Molly knew were signs of 
interest that Meg displayed for no other. But as yet her 
mother thought it was but a passing fancy, that her journey | 
to Europe would cure. Molly forgot how prone an innocent 
girl is to hero worship; how easy to make a hero of a good 
looking young man, whose praises she hears on all hands; 
of whose disinterested kindness to the sick poor she is 
well aware. No wonder sweet Margaret Bishop felt her 
heart flutter when Doctor Milne seemed to single her 
out for attention. It seemed almost like a dream to her, 
and she feared her vanity was leading her astray when she 
fancied his dark eyes sought hers far more frequently than 
necessary. 

But all such innocent doubts were suddenly ended one 
morning as she was coming from market, just a week before 
she was to sail for Liverpool. She had an errand which took 
her some little distance out of the town, and as she was re- 
turning homeward a doctor’s buggy passed her. A hundred | 
yards ahead it stopped, Doctor Milne sprang out on the 
grassy roadside, and the buggy was driven slowly on. 

For a moment Meg looked with a vague curiosity, wonder- 
ing why the doctor stopped where there was no house. It 
was not till he was approaching her with rapid steps, and 
she saw the greeting smile, that she realized he had seen 
her and had stopped on purpose to speak to her. It did 
not even then dawn on her that he had any motive in seek- 
ing her; it was certainly very pleasant to be singled out for 
such special attention from her hero, beyond this she did 
not think. 

“Miss Bishop, I heard only last night that you are going 
away,” he said rather eagerly, ‘“‘and—and there is something 
I have to say to you. You must excuse my being so abrupt 
but I could not let you go without speaking.” 

He had turned and was walking by her side. Meg was 
silent, her heart fluttered wildly she hardly knew why, and 
she did not know what to think. It could not be possible 
that—oh, it could not be possible! such an insignificant girl 
as herself! 

But it was. The next moment he had recovered from his 
momentary embarrassment and was telling her with rapid, 
eager words how he loved her and wanted her for his wife ; 
how he had meant to wait and let her know him better, but 
when he heard of this intended trip he did not dare to wait. 
Now might he go with her and speak to her mother? 

What Meg said she did not know herself, so of course I 
can’t tell. She was filled with joyful pride and she really did 
not know whether the feeling she had for Doctor Milne was | 
anything but this or not. 

The doctor was not nearly so inexperienced as she was, 
and was not too much discouraged by her manner. He saw 
the dewy light in her eyes and the heightened pink flush, and 
knew that he was not distasteful to her;—she was merely 
overcome by the unexpected. 

* You don’t dislike me at least?” he asked, not in the least 
doubt as to the answer. 

“Oh no, no,”—and the warmth of the denial spoke volumes. 

“Then | ai satisfied. I will not see Mrs. Bishop now, but | 
may I come to-night?” 

Meg drew a breath of relief; that was just what she 
wanted—a quiet hour with her mother, and time to think 
of things. 

“Then I will leave you now.” He pressed her hand and 
left her. 

Somehow Meg, who had not dreamed of being lonely be- | 
fore, now felt suddenly alone, as if something warm and | 
pleasant had fallen from her. 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MOLLY’S DECISION. 
Meg slipped into the house when she reached homé and 
went to her rooin. She did not want to see even her mother 
until she had had time to think and, above all, to wonder— 


after all, a great wonder! how it could be possible that Ae 


loved her and wanted her to be his wife, was her predominen: 
thought, and, amid it all, she tried to find out what was he: 
feeling toward him. While she was still trying to make out 
that it was impossible she could love a man of whom she 
knew so little, although she 74ed him—ah! more than she 
could express—her mother entered. 

“Why, Meg, are you sick? I saw your hat down stairs, 
and that told me you were in. What is the matter, my 
darling?” asked Molly, anxiously; for a glance at Meg’ 
flushed, but very happy, face reassured her as to her health. 

Meg threw her arms round her mother. 

“Oh, mother! I—I met Doctor Milne.” 

“Oh!” Molly’s “Oh” was one of sudden enlightenment. 
“Then, I dare say, I can guess what he talked about; but 
tell me, all the same.” 

Molly’s arm was around Meg to assure her of a sympa- 
thizing listener, and then the story was told. 

“Well, darling, and so he is coming to see me to-night ?”’ 

“T think so, mother dear.” 

““T suppose, Meg, you don’t care for me to say ‘yes’ t 
him?” asked Molly, with a steady mouth, but a smile in he 
eyes. 

Meg started. It had not occurred to her that her mothe 
might wish her to refuse him. The very moment that ide 
came to her, she was very sure she could not do it. 

“T don’t know. I like him better than any one I ever saw 
and, oh! he is so good.” 

Molly laughed. 

*T’ll tell you what I have to say about this, Meg. Docto 
Milne is very nice and very suitable; but you know nothin 
of his disposition, nor he of yours. I could not let you engag 
yourself to him. You have seen too few men; but if—wh« 
you return from Europe and have carried out our plans, jus 
as if there was no Doctor Milne—he still wants you and you 
care for him, then I shall be very glad to say ‘ Bless you, m 
children!’ ” 

Meg was silent, and Molly said: 

“What do you think, dear?” 

Meg gave a little sigh. 

“Whatever you say zs best zwz/7 be best, mother.” 

But when Doctor Milne came that night and heard Molly's 
decision, he was by no means so docile. It was very hard, | 
said, to wait a year in uncertainty; but even when (being 
more reasonable and thoughtful than most men of his age) 
Molly had brought him to see that it was best, both for hi: 
self and Meg, that she should see more of the world an 
know her own mind, he yet could not agree to the necessity 
of her proposed course of study. 

“Dear Mrs. Bishop, surely such a course is not necessar 
Margaret lets me hope she will be my wife. I shall zo¢ change, 


| and it is my dearest hope that absence will not lessen her li 


ing forme. Why, then, need she prepare for a single life?” 
Molly laughed. 
“She is by no means doing so. Mrs. Welles prepared for 
and began a successful career, which did not prevent her 
marriage, and she is, in every way, a gainer by the experi- 


/ence. Then I must remind you that Meg will not be engage! 


to you. You must not even attach too much importance (0 
her liking for you—she has seen so few men-—and she must 
go away without the shadow of a tie.” 

“T think that is hard, Mrs. Bishop. I assure you, if Meg 
engages herself conditionally to me, I will make no tre- 
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proaches should she find some one on her travels that she | 
prefers, or if she does not, and yet cannot marry me, I shall 
acquiesce in what she thinks best for her happiness. If you 
consent to this, it will give me some feeling of happiness, and 
will not tie her.” 

But Molly was firm. She knew Meg too well not to be 
sure that even a conditional engagement would tie her con- 
science and cause her acute suffering should she find she 
had mistaken her feelings, and she was also firm in her re- 
solve that Meg should go through her appointed studies in 
spite of Dr. Milne’s protest. 

“If my daughter becomes your wife, and, later, anything 
happeus to reduce your means or you die, she will not find 
herself like so many women, with no one thing they can do | 
thoroughly well. It is my belief, if any woman knows one 
art thoroughly well, she will never lack the means of living, 
even if her art be only that of knitting or crocheting.” 

“But my wife will be well provided for, even should I die 
within a year of our marriage.” 

“Well and good; but she, or any woman, will be the bet- | 
ter for what she will know.” 
When Molly spoke in this tone, any one with the smallest 
discrimination knew that further argument was useless. 
Mrs. Welles, who, of course, had been told of Meg’s new 
prospects, agreed with her mother in thinking no change 

should be made in their plans. 

“Of course, we will do as we said; but you may be quite 
sure Meg will be Mrs. Milne.” 

“What makes you think so? I have observed her closely, 
and really think she has no deep affection; that her pleasure 
in his offer is a mixture of hero-worship and romance.” 

“Mothers do not sometimes see so far as others; but of 
one thing I am sure: a man like Doctor Milne does not | 
come into the life of a girl like Meg and go out very readily. | 
I don’t believe the flock of jeunesse doré, with whom I in- 
tend to surround her in Europe, will do anything but deepen 
her present feelings.” 

“Well, well; so be it! I, for one, shall rejoice that it 
should be so. Then I should stand a chance of having 
my dear girl always near me.” 

If Molly could have looked into her daughter’s shy heart 
as she returned Milne’s entreating look when he begged 
her to try not to forget him, by one of reassurance, she would 
not have doubted the result more than Mrs. Welles did. 

About John’s bent, Molly was not long in doubt. It had 
been a keen desire with her that her son’s taste and talents 
should incline him to the profession of a civil engineer. She 
watched him from babyhood, and hoped to see him display 
some preference for mechanics. She read articles herself 
(and talked afterward to him) on the wonders of engineering 
science; but she could never arouse the least enthusiasm in | 
him. He listened restlessly, and eagerly waited for some- 
thing more interesting. Molly sighed to think her dear wish | 
would be thwarted. 

““Why are you so anxious for John to be an engineer?”’ | 
asked Mrs. Welles. 

“Long before I ever knew I should have a son, I thought 
it was the noblest profession a man could have. Even now | 
| thrill with enthusiasm when I read of its great achieve- | 
ments. It seems to me, too, to open a career that depends | 
on talents and work done, with which chance or luck has less | 
to do than with most others. Then I have always observed, | 
too, wherever one meets a civil engineer, he is never out of | 
employment. I remember once meeting two young Irish 
gentlemen, who had just arrived in Canada at a time when 
everything was stagnant. We made their acquaintance at | 
the hotel, and my husband and I pitied them, fearing their | 
high hopes and small funds would soon be exhausted, and | 
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that they would go to swell the crowd of poor young fellows 
out of employment; but instead of that, before the week was 
out, both,had employment. They found there was no open- 
ing for engineers till spring. Accordingly one went to a 
patent lawyer, and was immediately employed as a draughts- 
man; the other got surveying to do. Both were fairly well 
paid. When I congratulated them on their good fortune, 
one of them laughed joyously, and said: 

**Oh, you never need fear for an engineer who knows his 
work in all its branches, and is steady! He will tumble on 
his feet wherever he is.” 

“Mr. Bishop recalled several instances that bore out the 
statement, and I have noticed it since. For all these reasons 
I have so earnestly hoped that John would become an engi- 
neer that, I fear, I shall be terribly disappointed should he 


| not.” 


“ Perhaps if he begins to study for it the liking may come.” 

“Yes, if he shows no special disposition for anything else 
and seems to have any talent for mathematics I will advise 
him to choose that profession; but if he has leanings in an- 
other direction, I will not venture to cross his tastes. That 
is too dangerous an experiment.” 

“Not even if he wished to be a musician or an actor?” 

Molly hesitated. She had no prejudice against either pro- 
fession; indeed, a fine musician or great actor may well be 


| proud of his art. But the lower walks are so low, so full of 


pitfalls, and offer so little future to manhood, that Molly 
felt, without knowing just how to say it, that nothing less 
than the drawing of undoubted genius ought to justify the 
choice of either. John was fourteen when this conversa- 
tion took place, and Molly was quite sure he had neither 
dramatic or musical genius. 

“If he wished to be either, without showing talent of the 
most marked kind, I should oppose those professions with all 
my might and authority; but, as he has displayed no such 
talent yet, we need not consider them. But if he shows a 
strong desire for any calling to which he is fitted, I shall 
forward his views, however averse I may be; for I don’t 
want a young man of twenty to come to me and say: 

“*Mother, I have obeyed you, and wasted my time. I can 
never be anything but what I wanted!’ ” 

About this time a professor of chemistry was engaged at the 
school John attended to lecture and illustrate by experiment 
the science of chemistry. This was the first thing in which 
John seemed to become deeply interested. From that time 
Molly lived in dread of being blown up. More than once min- 
iature explosions had led to her forbidding further experi- 
ments, which would be rescinded when he told her he was 
going to do something as safe as blowing soap bubbles, and 
read the innocent directions from a book on elementary chem- 
istry ; and then would follow days with hands stained by acids 
and gaseous odors filling the basement, to a spare room of 
which, he and his hobby had been relegated. At last Molly 
compromised the matter by telling him that if he did not dab- 
ble with chemicals until he really understood them she would 


| get him special instruction, and when assured that he was in 


no danger of blowing himself up she would fit him up a small 
laboratory, provided his ardor had not meanwhile evaporated. 

Molly had known so many boys with hobbies which were 
ridden ardently fora few months and then dropped into the 
limbo of forgotten things, that she fully expected John’s craze 
to be as transient: yet, as the knowledge would always be 
valuable, she made arrangements for him to have extra les- 


| sons, just as she would have bought him a bicycle as a thing 


innocent in itself, useful for development, and a pleasure to 
him, little dreaming that in the boy’s hobby might lie his life 
work, 

She who had watched keenly for signs and portents did not 
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recognize this for a sign when she saw it, because she had 


not been thinking of chemistry as a possible profession, and 
yet when his instructor later on told her that her son was an 
enthusiast in the science and would certainly make an ad- 
mirable chemist, she could but ask herself, why not? There 
was certainly no reason, except that she had never happened 
to know of a boy being brought up to be a scientific chemist. 

She consulted Mr. Welles, who gave it as his opinion that 
if the boy really loved the science there could be no more 
promising career open to him. “It is not overcrowded by 
brainy men, and brains and enthusiasm will as surely tell in 
it as in your pet engineering.” 

And so John became a student of chemistry, and in decid- 
ing his own career he unconsciously influenced that of Kate. 


—Catherine Owen. | 


[Zhe next part will tell about Mrs. Wells's plans—Meg's diary 
—Kate's vocation. 
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GREAT-GRANDMA’S HALLOWE'EN. 


October days were almost done; 
The red leaves strewed the garden, 
The dahlias bent their splendid heads, 
And seemed to ask our pardon 
For leaving us; the cricket sang 
A plaintive little ballad 
Among the grasses, while, above, 
The blackbird —saucy dallard!” — 
Chattered and crooned from out an ash, 
Aflame with scarlet berries, 
While idly drifted, in the wind, 
The thistle’s fairy wherries. 
All Hallowe’en was almost here; 
Great - grandma — dainty maiden — 
In lilac print, was stepping round 
Her store-room, richly laden 
With golden pies and ‘lection cake, 
And luscious tarts and crullers, 
And apples —stored with nectar—each 
Aglow with gorgeous colors; 
For such a party as was set 
For Thursday night, why, never 
Had Middlesex been bidden to, 
In cold or summer weather. 


And Lois Brown would bring with her 
Her cousin “’way from Bostin;”’ 

While Persis Drake, the old Squire’s son, 
Would have Alphonso Austin, 

Just home from foreign parts, where he 
The Queen, in her young beauty, 

Had seen in London town! Each maid 
Felt it her bounden duty 

To don her finest gown, and strive, 
With purpose sweet and hearty, 

To show the strangers “ how to hold 
A Hallow Even party.” 


At last it came —the fateful night! 
Great - grandma— like a picture, 

In peach- blow silk, and bodice trim— 
Received her guests. The mixture 

That’s sacred to all Hallowe’en — 
“ Snap-dragon ”’ —crowned the buffet ; 

The hickory logs blazed merrily, 
While Ruth and Simon Luffet 

Led off and named the chestnuts brown, 
And set them wildly snapping, 

And swung the finger- rings, to tell 
Your fortune by their tapping. 


“Oh, who will try the lonely walk 
Around the garden, holding 

A looking- glass, as backward she 
Steps slowly? None?” Then, folding 

A kerchief round her dainty neck, 
Great- grandma bravely started 


| lady laughingly say she need never trim her nails; 


Adown the path, while, silently, 
The girls all stood—faint- hearted. 

“ What’s that? A shriek?” All sought the door. 
There stood Great- grandma, blushing, 

And, by her side, a gallant youth, 
Her sudden tumult hushing. 


“Good friends,” he said, “my ship rides yon, 
At anchor in the harbor, 
And with dispatches, as I rode, 
I halted at an arbor 
To hear your merriment, when sped 
A maiden down the border, 
And” —(here the gallant stranger smiled) — 
deemed me a marauder! 
But if her gentle heart can prompt 
Her to forgive my daring, 
I vow she never shall regret 
Her deed of sweet forbearing.” 
Great- grandma smiled, and held her hand 
Out toward the handsome stranger, 
And over it he bowed. Alas! 
Her lovers each saw danger 
To all their schemes in that caress! 
And -well, within the harbor, 
A ship long tarried, and next June, 
When roses decked the arbor, 
A bride across the old oak hall, 
All swept and garnished duly, 
Stepped softly to the stranger’s side, 
And vowed she’d love him truly! 
Chase. 
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THE HANDS. 
THE SIMPLE CARE OF THEM. 


It is the nature of a refined woman to desire neat-looking 
hands at the least, not for the reason that they are the “ badge 
of gentility,” but that rough, with broken and disfigured nails, 
they are an unceasing offense to her own eyes. I heard a 
the soda 
she used in cleansing her milk cans cut them down for her 
I shuddered even at the idea. I would not have shirked the 


| can-washing, but I would have managed it with a mop. 


Household work and zea? hands are not as incompatible as 
they seem, if every means possible is used for the protectio1 
of the hands. I will not say pretty hands, because work must 
enlarge the joints, thicken, and, as one grows older, mar the 
shape ; but, with little trouble, a working hand may be ke} 
soft and white, with regular, smooth nails. First, there ar 
rubber gauntlets, costing a moderate price. They can b 
worn while washing dishes, dusting and sweeping, and in cd 
ing any work that will not cut the rubber. An old pair o 
buckskin gloves, with plenty of newspaper, will keep th: 
hands spotless in trimming and cleaning lamps, and free fron 
the lamp-black, so permeating and hard to remove. In short 
the rule must be: Whatever can be done with gloves, mus 
never be done without them. When work is done, wash the 
hands in tepid water, pressing the skin back at the base of the 
nail with the towel as you wipe them. Pour in the palm a few 
drops of glycerine, rub well together, and wipe dry. If sticky, 
powder lightly with starch. At night anoint well with glyce: 
ine, and sleep in gloves, or powder thickly with starch, whic! 
will whiten, as well as prevent soiling, the bed-clothes. 

The care of the nails, as taught by professionals, is elabor 
ate, though excellent in its results, increasing their beauty and 
making them less liable to break. But few busy women can 
spare the time in the morning for such treatment, and are to: 
tired at night. The simple means I suggest will produc: 
hands that, while they minister to his wants, a tender hus 
band may well desire to touch with his lips. 

—Clara Grundy Beirn 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


IV. 
IN FLORENCE, ITALY. 
ONCE heard an American gentleman who | 
had lived a year or two iz a Florentine 
hotel, say he intended to spend the sum- 
mer months in writing a series of articles 
for a home newspaper on keeping house 
in Italy. “Well!” thought I, “If you 
who know nothing whatever about it can 
write on that subject, perhaps a few hints 
from one who has had practical experi- 
ence may be helpful and amusing.” 
People with fixed incomes often talk of 
going to Europe to economize, and it is 
true that it is possible to live there with 
less expenditure, but the days of very 
cheap living in Italy are past, Taxes are high now, and all 
living there feel the difference. It is, however, not so much 
that housekeeping costs less, as that it is carried on in an en- 
tirely different manner. I know a family living in a few rooms 
up four damp, dark, flights of stone steps in a narrow street, 
where one can never go without being reminded irresistibly of 
the days of district visiting, and yet when one reaches the low 
ceiled attic one meets the best American society, hears the 
choicest music and sees sketches from the pencils of the most 
celebrated artists. A gentleman living in an attic, with no 
carpet on his floor, and but one maid-of-all-work is as much re- 
spected as he would be had he hired the whole of an old 
palace, and has the same enjoymentof life. It is what one és, 
not what one sfends that tells in Europe. Economy is prac- 
ticed by all, the wastefulness of American households is un- 
known. 

Housework is much the same all over the world, but for an 
American to go into an Italian kitchen is like going back to 
the days of our grandmothers. The great chimney cap pro- 
jects out into the room, and gives an antique look to the 
newest kitchen; under it is a brick hearth raised on an arch 
to the height of an ordinary table, in this are two or three 
square holes, called forne//e, for the burning of charcoal; be- 
hind them is a space for the wood fire, and on the side, stands | 
the jack-spit for cooking the roast. There is no oven, except 
a great brick affair that must be heated by having a fire of 
light wood built inside of it and that is rather costly. One 
can, however, send puddings, cakes and large roasts to the 
nearest bakers, where they will be baked fora few cents each. 
Almost everything is cooked on the little forne//e. They are 
three or four inches deep and have a grating bottom; below 
is an open space that can be closed by a little sliding iron 
door. When a good fire is needed the cook fans the opening 
with a fan made of plaited straw or turkey feathers. 

Water must usually be brought in from the well, though in | 
some houses there is a hydrant in the kitchen. It is a fortu- 
nate thing if one of the little forne//e is furnished witha | 
square boiler surrounding the fire, into which water may be 
poured and heated. The cost of keeping these charcoal fires 
going, is from ten to fifteen cents a day fora small family, 
but then one must adopt the Italian method and let the fire 
go out when not actually in use. 

My kitchen was a pleasant place in which to spend an hour 
in the afternoon. It opened directly from the dining-room 
and had also a door into the entry over which hung a fine 
print of Raphael’s Madonna della Segiola, while opposite a 
long glass door opened on to the broad stone piazza, from | 
which six or seven steps led down into the garden, the sun | 
streamed in through the open door and the cool shadow of | 
the tall pine tree lay on the grass. 


A large table filled the center of the kitchen, a brick oven 
flanked the fireplace, and on the opposite wall hung a grand 
array of shining copper potsand pans. Over the little sink in 
the corner was fixed the rack in which the plates were placed to 
dry after being washed. Near the oven hung the brass bed- 
warmer, which was used with unfailing regularity every night 


_ for six months, in spite of the Italian proverb that says : “On 


St. Joseph’s Day (March 19,) put away the warming pan.” 

I was blessed with an excellent cook, one of the kind who 
seemed able, by some magic, to make savory dishes out 
of nothing and in whose vocabulary the word waste was un- 
known. More than this, she was devoted to our service and 
did not, as too many of the Italian servants do, try to line her 
pockets at our expense. Such lies as she told for us made 
me actually turn pale and when I remonstrated with her she 
would reply they were necessary, one could not get on with- 
out them. The butcher came once and begged us not to 
send her to his shop as she talked so about the meat that he 
feared she would drive off all his customers. She usually 
chose Sunday when the shop was full for one of her tirades. 
She did not love the butcher and always called him the cross- 
eyed. She would often make us laugh by describing how he 
looked at the meat before giving it to her. She was a capital 
mimic and sometimes irresistible. It was at her suggestion 
that we invested in a pair of scales, and everything brought 
into the house was carefully weighed. She had an idea that 
three ounces of bone to the Tuscan pound* was the proper 
allowance and woe be to the butcher that gave her half an 
ounce more! She would wrap the meat up in its paper, 
march straight back to the shop, and as likely as not throw 
the meat in the man’s face, with a torrent of abuse that he 
would not soon forget. 

If she found a bad egg in a dozen she was off on the instant, 
no matter what was in hand, and told the man she had found 
two bad eggs in succession and the mistress scolded so she 
didn’t know what to do. She always returned triumphant 
with a newly laid egg. “But Beppa’’ I would say “ why 
didn’t you tell the man the truth.”—‘“Ah, Madame! then he 
would not have given me the egg, he would have said he 
couldn’t see inside of them and here and there, there must 
be a bad one.” 

One of the hardest things for a housekeeper near to Italy, 
is to know where to go or send for provisions. In America, 
for instance, if cheese, flour, crackers sugar and salt were re- 
quired all would be found at the grocers, while in Florence, 
five different shops must be visited, and if the cook goes it 
will take a long time as she must have a gossip at each place. 
For the cheese she goes to the cheesemongers, where she 
will also find butter, lard, salt-pork, ham, smoked tongue, 
olives, pickled sardines and, when they are allowed to be 
made, sausages. The flour will come from the baker, who 
also sells rice, beans, macaroni, cornmeal, eggs and common 
bread. Crackers can be obtained only of the confectioner or 
fancy baker. Sugar at the drogheria, where are also to be 
had candles, spices, patent medicines, drugs, paints, etc., and 
where a prescription can be made up. Soda water and other 
drinks are to be had here, and it is needless to say it is a 
favorite lounging place. For salt the buyer must go to the 
tobacconist. Salt and tobacco are government monopo- 
lies, and the person who sells them has to display the royal 
arms over his door, and is obliged to sell postage stamps and 
stamped contract paper. 

This salt monopoly is very hard on the people. The salt 
comes from the government works in Sardinia, and is 

* Three Tuscan pounds are allowed toa kilo, but usually only 300 grammes 
are given for a pound. A kilo is two pounds two ounces American weight. 
When pound is spoken of here without the word Tuscan, the American pound is 
meant, 
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sold for export at one centesimo a kilo, while the Ital- 
ians had to pay sixty-six centesimi for the same amount. 
So much was said of the hard effect of this tax on the 
people, of the increase of scrofula, pelagra, and suc. ter- 
rible scourges, that about a year ago the government re- 
duced the price of salt to forty-four centimesa kilo. Itis 
needless to say that salt smuggling is a regular business. 


to carry it back to Italy. But the salt dealers in Italy can 
only buy a certain amount of salt at a time and their stores 
are liable to be visited and weighed at any moment by the 
custom officers,—and then woe be to the man who has more 
salt than he has bought! In the country keepers of cattle 
are permitted to buy from the government a certain kind of 
coarse salt, but they must have a certificate showing how 
many animals they have to care for. ‘The peasants often boil 
and evaporate this salt forfamily use, but if they are caught 
at this illicit stilling heavy fines and imprisonments await 
them. 

We lived just outside the city gate and so escaped the 
“ dazio”’a municipal tax laid on everything eatable carried 
within the walls. Thus almost everything cost us a few cents 
less the kilo. ‘The chief meats are beef and veal, and in the 
spring the butcher keeps lamb. All other kinds must be 
bought at the market within the walls. 

Poultry may be bought at the poulterer’s usually near 
the butchers, but we used to have aman bring them from 
the country. What a picture he was! He wore a slouchy 
felt hat, had a short white beard and usually smoked a 
stubby pipe. 

In one hand he carried a basket of eggs, over the other 
arm were slung two or three live roosters tied together by 
their legs and hanging head downwards, while perhaps under 
his arm was an old sack in which lay half a dozen live pigeons. 
We paid him for his eggs two cents apiece in winter, thirteen 
cents a dozen in summer. Pigeons cost thirty cents a pair, 
chickens thirty cents each, but they were such poor skin and 
bone affairs that I don’t know what they would have been 
called in America. And oh, such a time beating the man 
down to these prices! Beppa always made the bargains and 
when I came out purse in hand to pay I often had to retreat 
before the brandishing arms and the scolding voices. Some- 
times he would go off in a rage with his roosters clucking at 
the vehemence with which he had picked them up, and then 


Beppa would pursue him and pull him back by his shirt sleeve. | 
Often the money paid him would be thrown on the floor, and | 


then Beppa would come in very much abashed to get * Just 
one cent more.” She always searched him to make sure that 
he gave us the best, as once he tried to palm off some poor 
little thin pigeons on her while he had a pair of plump ones 


hidden, but she managed to find them and insisted on having | 


them at the price of the skinny ones. Sometimes he brought 
uproar as was enough to drive one wild. For these we paid 
from seventy cents toa dollar each; for ducks fifty cents 
apiece. These are all prices when poultry was plenty. 

The Italian vegetables are very nice. In the spring there 
are radishes, asparagus, green peas and the tenderest of string 
beans, also the stalk of akind of beet that is boiled, buttered 
and salted, young beets too there are, but the best of all are 
the zucchetini or little squashes. ‘They are tiny green things 
about as broad and as long as an ordinary thumb when they 
first come. ‘They are good boiled split lengthwise, salted and 
buttered, or served hot with melted butter, but best of all 
when fried in olive oil. Not only the fruit is eaten but the 
flowers are considered a great delicacy, they must be quite 
fresh and are dipped in batter and fried. Why don’t we eat 


squash flowers in America? The flowers of the Honey Locust 
are also eaten and are said to make a good dessert. 

For winter vegetables there are fresh tomatoes till late, 
artichoke, cauliflower, cabbage, celery, cymbelin or white 
squashes, turnips, carrots, horseradish, beets, spinach and 
salad, either lettuce, endive or bitter herbs. There is also the 


| stalk of the artichoke, which is allowed to grow after the 
The Swiss buy it for one centesimo a kilo, load it on men’s | 
backs and send them on a weary tramp over the mountains 


heads are cut off. This is fried in batter and is called in 
Florence, Gobbo. Finocchia and the poorer sort of celery 
are cooked in the same way. 

As for fruit in their season there seems to be no end to 
them. Strawberries, both wild and cultivated, delicious plums 
and greengages, currants, gooseberries, red and yellow and 
great purple cherries of which one has to make two bites, 
apricots, peaches, fresh figs, green and purple both, apples, 
pears, melons, and later, grapes and the brown nespoli or 
medler. It is said that one must eat five of these at once or 
they cannot find favor. There is also in the spring the Japa- 
nese medlar, a small yellow and red fruit that is very poor. 

In winter, apples, oranges, mandarins, figs, and other dried 
fruit serve for dessert. Oranges are little cheaper than in 
America, apples are dearer, prunes and cooking raisins cost 
nine cents a pound. 

Rents and servants’ wages are where one economizes in 
Europe. A woman servant gets $3 to $5 a month; a man 
cook, perhaps, as high as $12. It must be understood in the 
beginning if this is with or without wine and washing. A 
woman will often come for a dollar less if she have these two 
items given in, but it is better to pay extra and let the ser- 
vants supply their own wine. They never expect to share in 
the fruit, dainties or desserts, and sometimes will ask to have 
something more ordinary for their table. My cook suggested 
that, on Sundays, instead of letting the roast beef go into the 
kitchen I should provide a little liver! Washing is also much 
cheaper than at home. A family of five would pay about $2 
a week for all the washing and ironing, including household 
linen and that of the kitchen. 

Rents vary so much it is hard to give any statistics. Out- 
side of the city a small furnished villa may be had for forty 
or fifty dollars a month; within the walls the cost of an apart- 
ment is according to location, conveniences, etc. The first 
floor, up one flight, is always the dearest, the ground floor 
and second flight about .he same, after that the more stairs 
the less you pay. Sometimes there is a mezzanine, or low- 
ceiled story set in between the ground and first floor; this is 
cheaper than the first floor, there are fewer stairs to climb and 
it is easier to heat. 

Fuel is a very important item. A small load of wood, the 
so-called catasta, costs about six dollars. Hard wood and the 


| forme or round disks of oak bark that come from the tanneries, 


are all that will burn in the small fireplaces or terra-cotta 
Franklins. The forme cost $2 a thousand, and an American 


| can easily burn fifty a day with wood in one fireplace without 
turkeys, and then sucha gobbling was added to the usual | 


feeling warm. Pine cones are used as kindling. 

Everything can be hired in Florence, but one must pay well. 
I had an amusing experience of this. A sofa in one of the 
bedrooms was not comfortable, so it was taken away and a 
lounge hired for five dollars for six months. When the man 


| came to take it away my cook bought it outright for $4.40, al- 


though it was as good as new. Double linen sheets can be 
hired for forty cents a month the pair, servants’ linen still 
cheaper. No charge is made for washing, but the owner who 
has a laundry calls Monday with a fresh supply and takes the 
soiled ones away. He also lets everything needed for the 
table, but I should advise any one coming from England or 
America to bring their own knives, as the Italian ones are 
made of iron and refuse to cut under any inducement. 

It may be interesting to the American housekeeper to com- 
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pare prices, so I will give the average cost of fairly good 
ticles for every day use. Petroleum comes in boxes from 
Philadelphia, two tins in a box, containing in all sixty-five 
pounds, and costs at retail $5 a box; good candles, twenty 
cents a pound; rice, flour and macaroni about six cents a | 
pound; butter, from thirty cents upwards; cheese about the | 
same; the common sugar, fifteen cents; coffee, forty-five 
ents; chocolate, thirty-eight cents; potatoes, two to three, 
and beans four cents a pound. The poorer kinds of beef 
cost fifteen cents a pound. Roast beef, sirloin, beef steak, 
etc., twenty cents; if taken without the bones, thirty cents 

pound. Pork, mutton and veal are but little cheaper 
than beef. 

There is a so-called English baker at Florence who makes 
nice French and Graham rolls and good Vienna bread. The 
rolls cost one cent each, bread in proportion, about the same 

shere. The Italian bread is cheaper and not so spongy, 

ut many foreigners cannot eat it. It costs five cents for a 

vaf of two Tuscan pounds, outside the gates. Milk can be 

id at about five cents a quart. 

At Christmas or New Year’s the housekeeper receives pres- 
ents from the shopkeepers. The milkman sends a great dish 

f whipped cream, with sweet crumpets to eat with it. The 
drogheriere, a bottle of light wine and, very likely, a panforte 

i’Siena, that the readers of “* Howell’s Tuscan Cities ”’ will re- 

ember, a thing to be looked at but not eaten except by a na- 
tive. If there is a good sized bill at the confectioner’s he will 
perhaps send an iced sponge cake flavored with the bitterest 

f almonds. The baker reserves his present till the day be- 

re Ash Wednesday, when he brings a great unleavened cake 
hat‘has been baked in the ashes. One is expected to give 
mmething to each of the boys who bring these gifts. Besides 
iis the butcher, laundress, etc., give presents of money to 
1e servants of the house, varying according to the year’s 
ills, thus it is to the servant’s advantage to spend as much of 
er master’s money as possible, as she receives a percentage 

1 the “ buona mano,” as it is called. 

My Beppa gave us a New Year’s dinner of six or seven 

murses, for which we were only allowed to provide the wine, 
ffee, potatoes and bread, these being in the house. Every- 
ling else she bought and cooked in great secrecy, but the | 

‘sult was very good. 

It must not be forgotten that experience must be bought in 
taly as well as elsewhere and, the first months, more will be 
pent than one counts on; little by little one finds the cheap- 
st places and the best way of buying. The small economies 
hat but few think of practising at home are part of the daily 
fe in Europe till they become second nature, an art which 
11 good housekeepers devoutly hope may some day be learned 

in our wasteful America. 


—Marie Gozsaldi. 
Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


SUN AND WIND. 
{Suggested by /Esop’s Fable of Sun and Wind.”] 


Chancing one day to meet the Sun, 
The Wind to him did say: 

“Let us see which will cause that man 
Aside his cloak to lay!” 


Bursting, the storm- cloud leveled 
Giant trees to the ground — 

Only causing the man to draw 
His cloak more closely round. 


Gently, then, came the Sun’s bright beams— 
It arming him with each ray! 

The traveler, with cloak thrown off, 
Proceeded on his way. 


—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 
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JILL'S NEW KINGDOM. 


A FAITHFUL STUDENT OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


ACK and Jill have not yet outlived 
their honeymoon. To be sure, her 
lunar majesty has waxed and waned 
eight times since the cold winter day 
from which they date their new life ; 
but Jack is still foolishly fond, and 
Jill still loves to indulge in all the 
little caresses which are expected of 
the newly wedded.  Jill’s life for 
years had been that of a professional 
woman, a musician, and writer,—her 
time passed within college walls, 
knowing little of the many womanly 
accomplishments that fit a wife for 
making a home. It was a pleasure to think of resigning the 
routine of school life—the living by the stroke of a bell, with 
no voice in the arrangement of things—for the luxury of life 
inherown home. ‘Together they planned and arranged many 
delightful pleasures, and yet Jill’s experience was so limited 
that she expected many trials. Asa young girl she had served 
a partial apprenticeship in her mother’s kitchen, and the mem- 
ory of those days made her recoil with momentary fear. It 
were far easier for her to play a Beethoven sonata than to 
prepare an eatable meal—to teach a Liszt rhapsody than to 
bake a loaf of bread. 

Half fearing to launch out on this unknown sea of house- 
keeping, their long experience in boarding finally determined 
them to take the decisive step—to venture everything. The 
delicate china, shining silver, soft damask, and the substantial 
bank-notes which were showered upon Jill on her wedding 
day, but precipitated what was already decided upon by Jack 
and herself. 

Leaving home and friends far behind them, they sought a 
home in the West. ‘The comfort and aid of mother’s counsel 
were given up on her part, and a lucrative position on his, 
hoping that the pure air of the plains might prove more in- 
vigorating to Jack than that of their former home. 

They arrived in the little Western town in the midst of a 
“boom,” and houses for rent were ata premium, After some 
time, they decided to take a suite of rooms just being finished 
in the upper story of a stone dwelling, and here we find them 
domesticated. Their home is cozy and pretty, and Jack and 
his little wife are happy and contented; but possibly some 
housekeeper, rich in a cool, airy kitchen, ample pantry, store- 
rooms and cellar, will read of their diminutive quarters with 
pity! 

First, they have two rooms of comfortable size, connected 
by an archway, with high ceilings, deep, embrasured windows, 
looking east, south and west over the beautiful rolling prairies. 
These are the sitting-room and bedroom, and are pretty and 
dainty, with their Brussels carpets, ecru lace curtains, por- 
tieres of blue, mahoganized furniture, upright piano, book- 
case, writing desk, folding bed, pictures, and bric-a-brac. On 
every side is something to remind them of absent friends, 
from the crayon portrait of the dear father who has gone toa 
“better country,” to the French clock, the gift of an Illinois 
friend ; the peacock-blue plush banner, painted in water lilies, 
from Boston; the plaque of pansies from Wisconsin, and the 
Parian marble statuettes from the far South. Then, too, the 
little northeast dining-room, only seven by ten, with its pretty 
| ingrain rug in yellow and maroon, the “ Ice-berg”’ refriger- 
ator, and the ash extension table, with its dainty, hand-painted 
china and its bright silver, are all that Jack and Jill ask for, 
and, so far, no one can criticise their little home. But when 
we take our readers up the steep stairs, with their carpet of 
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green, into Jill’s garret kitchen, then we suppose they are to 
be pitied. Up there is a high, sky-lighted room, the size of 
the house — about thirty by thirty feet—and this Jill has 
arranged as a work-room, that she does not dislike even 
now in dog-days, when the mercury rises higher than she 
dares to count. There is a floor, perhaps twelve by twelve, 
laid in the center of her room, and here is the gasoline 
stove, the “Front Rank” (Jill answered an advertisement 
in Goop HousEKEEPING), the table, a bureau and wash- 
stand, part of her spare room set (which she has no 
other place for), a rocking-chair, and all the contrivances a 
housewife gathers about her as she works. Around this, on 
the rafters, stand trunks and packing boxes, and all the odds 
and ends that accumulate, even from the very first day that 
one keeps house. Jack has arranged these so that his wife 


the new ceiling, at the risk of life and limbs, the very first 
day), and the boxes form tables that she finds most conveni- 
ent. The sun shines in most of the day, so that it is never 
gloomy in this unique sky parlor. 


room, and some not so desirable. Of course it is often very 
warm during the day; but she has learned to prepare her 
vegetables and dessert early in the morning, to bake on 
cool days, and to stay upstairs as little as possible. Jack 
is goodness itself, and carries water and slops without a 
murmur, assists in trips up and down with the food, and 
makes the work very much lighter, and, at the same time, is 
getting the exercise he so sadly needs. Jill rejoices that she 
has none of the unsightly part of housekeeping in view in her 
little domain down stairs; never a hint of the baking and 
brewing, of refuse of any kind; not an odor of cooking, as 
these are all wafted skyward, nor a trace of a fly above or 
below. Of course there are times in every kitchen when all 
is not in apple-pie order; but if, by chance, a caller comes 
early in the morning, Jill has merely to close the door leading 
upstairs, apologize or not, as she sees fit, for the bed that is 
airing, and sit calmly down, secure in the knowledge that no 
furtive glances are being made into her kitchen or unfavor- 
able comments on anything that she may be doing. If, as 


kitchen, which is looked upon as a curiosity, she takes them 
up, feeling that they will find nothing that she is ashamed of. 
The little woman is serving an apprenticeship to herself 
now, and is constantly making discoveries—some of them 
quite valuable, others disheartening. 
Jack’s dinner suffers if she becomes too deeply absorbed in 
a sonata ; that the Thackeray letters in Scribner's often prove 
interesting, to the detriment of the weekly mending; that a 
little self-indulgence and neglect of regular work only make 
it harder to accomplish it in the end; that the dust flies in at 
the window faster than she can keep it swept out of the door: 
that it requires as much brain-work to keep house success- 
fully as it does to understand Wagner. But she finds it easier 
now to do her modest literary work than ever before: her | 
ideas crowd upon her, perhaps, while she is in the midst of 
her household duties, making her feel that she must seize 
pencil and paper at once. 
Failures are not uncommon. 


The vegetable soup has 
proved to be a stew; the gravy, gruel; the pastry, leathery ; 
the custard, watery—sometimes. But Jack always declares 
that he likes stews, that his mother used to feed him on gruel, 
that he doesn’t want any pastry, anyway; and Jill strives to 
profit by the mistakes of to-day, and rarely makes the same one 
a second time. The “Buckeye” cook book, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, and “Ten Dollars Enough,” are her constant com- 
panions, and she is ready to call blessings down upon them all. | 
It was an unlucky day—so Jill thinks sometimes—when she | 


is pretty well barricaded as she works (she walked through | 


Jill finds some things very pleasant about her lofty work- 


often happens, any one expresses a desire to view the sky | 


She has found that | 


discovered that if she rubbed her tins very hard with scour- 
ing brick, that they quickly became as bright as new. She 
might have written a valuable treatise on the history of music 
or the “ Unique in Art,” but, in her innocence, she had never 
| known this, and, as she is an ordinary little body, she now 
feels in duty bound to “shine up” her small stock of tinware 
almost daily, and I believe she somewhat regrets finding this 
out. She has not yet gained the beautiful experience which 
makes all things easy, but is laboring on, doing many things 
in the hardest way; but she is a faithful student in house- 
_ hold science, and she will soon be mistress of this art, as 
| she is already of music. Blessings on her, and all her sis- 
| ters, who are called from lives of activity as teachers to rule 
in the beautiful kingdom of home! Trials and vexations will 
be theirs, but pleasure and reward—sweeter than the applause 
of great audiences—will be the “ Well done!” of the loved 
ones to whom they are, indeed, “ ministering angels.” 


—L. 7: 


Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD AND NEW WAYS. 

My three years of housekeeping have passed in a series of 
experiments. We always thought at home that mother’s way 
of doing everything was beautiful, but somehow when my 
own home was made ready I had a little independent wish to 
try my wings, and do things differently. Fortunately we did 
not fly far to build our nest; only a few doors away on the 
same street. Sometimes, after failure, I have gone back sub 
missively to mother, inquired her way and walked in it. 
Sometimes (but more rarely) she has asked mine and tried it. 

Next to bread, coffee has caused my worst perplexity 
Many are the rules for making I have tried and given up. 
Four styles of coffee-pots have graced my pantry shelves, 
each new purchase welcomed as the harbinger of peace and 
cheerful breakfasts. Recently the coffee problem has been 
solved for me by the adoption of “A French Chef’s Method,” 
given by Miss Corson, in the * Six Cups of Coffee ” Series 
Using cold water is certainly an advantage in these days of 
careless cooks, who either do not know when water boils, o1 
do not take the trouble to find out. 

But not many days ago I found a new and better way o! 
making tea, and that the tea question should ever be stirre: 
up and need settling once again surprised me. Mother's 
| way of making it had seemed unquestionable at first: One 
teaspoonful of tea, one cupful of boiling water; steeped, not 
boiled, five minutes. But night after night there floated on 
my husband’s cup one, two or a dozen tiny particles of stem 
and leaf, until, a strainer there must be, but “A pretty silve: 
one,” I said, “And I will wait till Christmas.” Then came 
my best of husbands to the rescue with a mild suggestion ; fo 
he is long suffering, and neither demands improvement nor 
finds fault with present methods in my housekeeping. H: 
proposed teaching me his mother’s way of making tea. It 
was to use the same proportion as before, but not to pour the 
whole amount of boiling water on the leaves until they hav: 


| first steeped in just enough to cover them, three minutes. 


Then add the amount of water required, and serve. If the 
water really boils there will be no “ floaters.” 

3y the new rule, found in our daily paper, tea is made with 
cold water and is intended to be used iced in tumblers. But 
accidentally we have discovered that it makes superior ho! 
tea also. Four or five hours before using, pour one cupful o/ 
cold water over a teaspoonful of tea leaves. At tea time, 
strain and serve as iced tea, or heated in the teapot. The 


| straining before heating gives unusual delicacy to the flavor. 


I am still looking for new and better ways of doing things 
and so must sign myself Experiment, but hope some day the 
proper pseudonyme may be L.xperience, E 
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IN THE SICK ROOM.—I. 
THE ART OF NURSING. 


HERE is no home, however well 


sickness will not at some time enter. 
Love and watchfulness cannot keep 


about with us these mortal bodies 
that are heirs to a thousand ills. 


that the care of the sick will inevi- 
tably be a part of their duty during 
some period of their lives. The re- 
: sponsibility falls chiefly upon them 
J “vhen the time for action comes and they 
should cheerfully accept the burden and 
endeavor to fit themselves to do their 
part well. Whena life dearer to them than 
their own is trembling in the balance they 
will not feel that any care and pains they may have expended 
has been too much if it helps them to aid it ever so little in 
the awful strife. 


guarded and protected, into which 
it altogether at bay while we carry | 


Women should early learn to realize | 


Nursing has of late years risen to the rank of a profession, 


and a very honorable one. Two years of earnest work is 
thought none too long to master its intricacies by the pupil 


nurses in our training schools. Surely then, every woman 


should be willing to give a little time and a little trouble to | 


learning the general principles that underlie the intelligent 
care of the sick, that when she is called upon to practice them 
she may not be found wholly wanting in due preparation for 
what should be to her a labor of love. Trained nurses can be 
had in large cities and, where expense need not be considered, 
one can be summoned from a distance in case of necessity. 


Such aid is invaluable when it can be had, but in the vast | . 
their usefulness. 


majority of cases this is impossible, and then reliance must 
be placed upon the assistance at hand. 


It is the positive | 


duty of every woman to see that, when she is called upon to | 
render this service, she has a clear idea of the end to be ac- | 
complished and of the best means by which it can be attained. | 

The object of nursing is to place the patient in such a con- | 


dition that nature may be helped and not hindered in the 
efforts she is making towards recovery. If the ventilation of 
the sick room is imperfect, the air tainted and the heat im- 
properly regulated, all of which may easily happen without 


an ordinary attendant being in the least conscious that any- 


thing is wrong, the chances ofa favorable issue to the case are 
materially lessened. The recuperative powers of the body, 
already fully taxed in the conflict with disease, are overbur- 
dened by this new demand upon them, which never should 
have been made, and perhaps prove unequal to the task re- 
quired of them. Humanly speaking, a very small thing may 
turn the scale one way or the other and decide the result. 
Pure air and proper food are the fundamental points in the 
care of the sick; the two pillars of good nursing on which the 
whole structure rests. If these are withheld, all else that can 
be done is like pouring water in a sieve, a little clings while 
the greater part is lost. When these are given, many minor 
details that are usually insisted upon as of great importance 
may be overlooked, or omitted, without serious detriment to 
the sufferer. To the superficial observer they may seem easy 
things to furnish, but any physician with a large practice will 
testify that he has more or less difficulty in obtaining them 
for his patients under the most favorable circumstances. In 
many cases, even with incessant watchfulness on his part, he 
cannot be sure that in his absence they are provided in proper 
quantities and continuously. In order to have pure air the 
most scrupulous cleanliness must prevail in the sick room, 


all the surroundings of the invalid must be spotlessly neat 
and fresh. To keep them so requires no small amount of 
care and ingenuity on the part of the nurse, and all her knowl- 
edge will be needed to do it without disturbing and irritating 
her charge. It is evident, then, that pure air involves much 
more than the mere labor of opening and shutting a window. 
To provide proper food for a sick person it is indispensable 
that the nurse should know something of the effect of different 
forms of food on the human system, what kinds are best 
adapted to repair the waste of disease and how they can be 
administered to obtain the best result. Milk, for instance, 
which is the staple article of diet for most persons suffering 
from serious illness, may be so given as to be positively in- 
jurious instead of beneficial. Although it is a liquid, when 
swallowed the action of the gastric juice in the stomach turns 
it into a solid curd, like soft blanc mange. This must be 
again converted into a fluid before it can be absorbed to add 
in the nourishment of the body. If too much is given at 
once a mass of curd is formed which is more than the stomach 
can take care of in its weakened condition. It digests very 
slowly, or not at all, and causes discomfort and oppression if 
it is not rejected altogether, exhausting instead of benefiting 
the patient. 

The physician can stay only a short time with each of his 
patients. He can prescribe and direct the course of treat- 
ment, but he cannot carry it out. That must be left to the 
nurse in whose hands the sufferer is, and on the skill and 
discretion with which she does it much of its good effect must 
depend. With this fact in mind she will welcome any hints 
that may help her the more easily to fulfill her task. 

It is the object of this little paper to give some plain, prac- 
tical directions for the management of the sick room and the 
care of the sick. It is hoped that they will prove of use to 
those who have not had the advantage of technical training 
in this matter, and that their very simplicity will enhance 


Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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SABBATH MORNING. 


The deep-toned bell to worship calls,— 
Peace is abroad in earth and skies ; 
The light in solemn splendor falls 
Through windows stained with gorgeous dyes! 


The organ tones, so rich and deep, 
Rise to the vaalted roof above; 
Then fall, as one who sinks to sleep, 
Safe- cradled in the arms of love. 


We listen to the earnest prayer 

For guidance through the sacred day; 
A sense of rest is in the air,— 

Life’s cares and sorrows fall away. 


The pastor’s earnest, thoughtful words, 
The hymn of praise— divinely sweet ! — 
Each in its wonted place affords 
The help that makes the days complete. 


Our Father’s house! O, let us leave 
Outside its doors our worldly cares — 
Our sinful thoughts that round us weave 
Unseen, but strong and subtle, snares. 


There is no place for envy here, 
No room for pride or vain display; 
But words of heavenly hope and cheer, 
To guide us on our earthly way. 


Sweet Sabbath morn! All earth and sky 
To worship calls. We hear a voice: 
‘Praise ye the Lord who dwells on high ; 


—Clara B. Heath. 


Rejoice again, I say, rejoice! 
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THE DOMESTIO SERVICE DIFFICULTY. 


FROM A MASCULINE STANDPOINT. 


classes, as follows: First, the wealthy; second, 
the middle class; and third, the poor class. 
The wealthy class includes those who have 
accumulated fortunes, or at least a competence 
which puts them beyond the necessity of 
manual labor to earn a livelihood. The 
middle class includes all those who are en- 
gaged in occupations which bring them mod- 
erate incomes, sufficient to secure them the 
substantial comforts of good living. The poor 
class, of course, includes those who live by manual labor, for 
which they receive barely sufficient to obtain the necessaries 
and but few of the comforts or luxuries of life. 

The wealthy class of Americans are not especially con- 
cerned about the problem of domestic service. It is not a 
question with them as to where one satisfactory general ser- 
vant-of-all-work can be found, for the wealthy man can em- 
ploy at liberal wages a whole corps of servants for separate 
duties. He can afford to employ a butler, a cook, a laun- 
dress, and as many other servants as he needs; house them 
comfortably, and receive every service necessary to his com- 
fort from their hands. 

The poor class of people in America are not concerned with 
the domestic service difficulty. The wife of the laboring man 
of America is from necessity her own cook, laundress, seam- 
stress, governess, and waiting maid. The average wages of 
the large majority of the working men of America will not 
average, the year round, eight dollars per week, and it is with 
difficulty he makes both ends meet every year, even with the 
cooperation of his good wife. 

It is, therefore, the middle class of the American people 
who are concerned with this domestic service difficulty,—this 
problem in our social economy which is now receiving so 
much attention from the people and the press. Indeed, it is 
only a short time since one of the most eminent of American 
essayists was moved to say that “no statesman or states- 
woman has yet solved the problem—and it may be that it is a 
problem impossible to be solved by human skill and intelli- 
gence—how to harmonize relations between those who hire 
and those who are hired, so that persons of limited incomes 
may have a comfortable home.’* 

The first question to consider is, What kind of domestic 
service is most desirable, and how can it be permanently se- 
cured by those who need it? The family that can afford to 
employ a servant of all work always desires a thoroughly 
competent woman, who is a cook, laundress and housekeeper 
combined. But rarely, if ever, is this rare jewel found 
engaged in domestic service. <A large percentage of the per- 
sons thus employed are recruited from the ranks of the 
foreign peasantry, and though they may possess many excel- 
lent qualities, they are always lacking in some of the first 
essentials of good housekeepers. The same may be said of a 
large number of very worthy American servant girls in do- 
mestic service, who are the daughters of the poorer classes 
and are compelled to do housework to aid their parents. 
They have never had the opportunity of learning all the arts 
of good housekeeping. 

The truth is that good housekeeping is in itself one of the 
fine arts. It is a rare accomplishment which only the middle 


| their families. 


is not only a good cook, laundress and seamstress, but that 
she has the rare tact of managing her household by well 
ordered system, so that cleanliness, economy and comfort is 


>; OCIETY in America may be divided into three | generally the rule and rarely the exception. 


Having answered the question as to what kind of do- 
mestic service is desirable, the conclusion is irresistible 
that such a standard of service can only be procured from 
among the very class which desire such service, namely the 
middle class. 

Now, it is a well known fact that there are numerous young 
women who are seeking situations as saleswomen, type- 
writers, seamstresses, and similar positions, in a labor market 
already over-crowded. They are generally of the middle 
class, young women whose parents have met with financial 
reverses or other fortuitous circumstances which compel 
them to support themselves and contribute to the support of 
A large majority of this class of women are 
good housekeepers and possess the qualifications so much de- 
sired, but they often choose much more exacting and less 
remunerative employment rather than engage in domestic 
service. The principal reason of this is that the women of 
the middle class, who need good domestic service, are guilty 
of the absurdity of placing on a lower social plane those 
whom they desire to do a class of fine work they are proud of 
their own capability of doing themselves. 

The problem of domestic service in America would be 
solved if the women of America would treat their hired girls 
in the same manner that men treat their hired help. It 
very frequently happens that a merchant retains his salesman 
in his employ for a long term of years. A banker is not 
changing his bookkeeper or his cashier every few months. 
The lady of the middle class thinks nothing of entertaining 
her husband’s bookkeeper at dinner, and, if the young man 
is genteel and worthy, she would not seriously object to 
him as an escort for her daughtertothe opera. But she would 
not think of thus entertaining the accomplished young woman 
who does her house-work faithfully, and she would feel out- 
raged beyond measure if her son should pay her any social 
attention. How wide a social distinction is thus drawn 
between the hired woman and the hired man! Is it to be 
wondered at that the refined and sensitive gentlewoman 
who, by birth and the circumstances of life, possesses the 
very accomplishments so desirable in a good housekeeper, 
and whose competent and intelligent service would be the 
joy of her employer, shrinks from an occupation which bars 
the doors of society against her and represses every worthy 
ambition ? 

As a rule the middle class in America are the most intelli- 
gent and generally the most democratic. While it is not 
claimed that absolute equality exists, or should exist, among 
all citizens of the republic, yet the genuine democratic idea 
is that one class of labor is as honorable as another, and that 
no social distinctions should be permitted to arise between 
the different classes of working people. The woman whose 
occupation or circumstances give her the means to employ 
one of her sisters less fortunate, but who is yet as gifted in 
the accomplishments of head and brain and the emotions of 
the heart, in equity should be allowed no higher place in the 
social scale. It is not necessary that the employer should be 


| socially or personally intimate with the employe, and the 


classes themselves are thoroughly proficient in. It is one of 
the highest compliments to pay an American woman to say | 


that she is a good housekeeper. That term means that she 


*The late Edwin P. Whipple, in the Forum for March, 1886. 


latter does not expect that concession or pledge to be made 
before entering domestic service. That ought to be a matter 
purely of mutual choice. 

However, the wise mistress of the household, having dis- 
covered that the only satisfactory help she can secure is from 
women of her own class, and that the problem is to retain 
such comforting and competent service permanently, without 
the annoyance and anxiety of frequent changes, should men- 
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tally “put herself in her place ” and inquire, if she were the | tween the male employer and his hired man,—and no one 


servant instead of the employer, what she would wish the mis- 
tress of the house to do to make the duties of her servant 
as systematic and agreeable as possible. If this wise and 
thoughtful mistress has thus mentally changed position with 


her servant, she will begin to reason in this wise: The obli- | 


gation between employer and employed ought to be mutual. 
The employer should be grateful for the faithful service of 
the honest woman who lightens her burdens and promotes 
her comfort, and enables her to have leisure to enjoy the con- 


genial and refined luxuries of literature, music, art, or other | 


pursuits. 

On the other hand, the employe ought also to be grateful 
to the kind woman who gives her employment, food and 
shelter, and the opportunity at remunerative wages to earn 
an independent living by the dignified and honest occupation 
of the housekeeper. 

The lady of the house, having thus philosophized and 
studied the equitable relations that ought to exist between 
mistress and servant, will at once conclude that the woman 
who is thus administering to her comfort should not herself 
lack for substantial comforts and conveniences under her 
roof,—for the roof of every honest home should be the cover- 
ing of a real temple of justice. 

This much being conceded, it is not unreasonable to ask 
that the servant should have a comfortable room to sleep in, 
—not an attic chamber, which is cold and dreary in winter 
and close and sultry in summer. She should have a room of 
ier own, and if the mistress of the house would place therein 
. small bookshelf, and loan a few books when not in use to 
the occupant of the room, her kindness would be gratefully 

ppreciated. 

It frequently happens, however, that families who employ a 
ervant are cramped for room, and cannot afford a room with 

flue and a stove for use in winter. The husband being at 
vork all day it is very natural that the lady of the house 
hould desire his exclusive society at evening in order to dis- 
uss confidential matters and enjoy the family communion. 
f this state of affairs exists the lady who is thus crowded for 

om should explain matters to her servant at the outset, and 
rive her the privilege of a comfortable fire in the kitchen, 
vith comfortable furniture and a good light, so that she could 
ead, write, sew, or entertain her friends after her day’s work 


vas concluded. It is true that the fuel and light thus consumed | 


s an item of expense, but it is small compared with the ulti- 
iate results that such kindness and consideration will bring 
» the generous lady of the house. 

While, as before intimated, whatever social intimacy that 
xists between the lady of the house and her assistant should 
ea matter of mutual choice, yet the lady who shows genuine 
riendship and sympathy ; who finds out the tastes and inclina- 


ms of her employe, and manifests an interest in them; who | really competent to give the kind of service they desire are of 


| theirown class. The social barriers raised against women 


ves her an occasional holiday and the opportunity of relig- 
us worship on Sunday if she be a church member; and who 
has the courage even to take the tired woman out for a ride 
or a public entertainment occasionally, and instead of treat- 


rth and shows it by introducing her to reputable people, 
ill find that she can permanently retain such help, and 
rarely, if ever, have occasion to complain of the domestic 
service difficulty. 

\nd, after all, she will find that this is the only sensible 
course in a democratic country, where the theory, if not the 
practice, is that there can be no caste distinctions. This 
niethod of solving the domestic service difficulty may be con- 
sidered an innovation by the women of America, but their 
husbands have long ago solved it in their relations with their 
employes. While there is not of course absolute equality be- 
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g her on all occasions as a mere automaton, appreciates her | 


307 
possessed of ordinary common sense expects to equalize all 
conditions of life,—yet it is a fact that among the men of 
moderate incomes—the middle class and their employes— 
there is no such thing known as caste or social distinction. 
You enter a bank and you find the president socially intimate 
with the cashier, and the cashier does not look down on the 
bookkeeper. Go into a mercantile establishment, large or 
small, and the proprietor thinks it not belittling nor undigni- 
fied to talk to his salesman or bookkeeper, and if he is a man 
of character and good mental qualities he introduces him to 
his friends. Cases are not infrequent where he promotes him 
after years of long service, takes him into partnership, and 
permits him to marry his daughter. The men of the middle 
class measure men by their talents, accomplishments, and 
good qualities, and the result is they are never worried to the 
verge of insanity by their inability to secure efficient and per- 
manent help. When the women of America work upon the 
same principle they will haye solved the problem. 

The question of wages often is a most vexing one. There 
is no established rate, and there necessarily can be none. ‘The 
present average weekly wages of the servant of all work does 
not exceed $2.50 per week. This, with board and lodging 


estimated at $4 per week, would make the annual wages $338. 


| This sum is probably as large as the average pay of women 


in other vocations, but, considering the fact that it is for the 
highest type of female skilled labor, it would seem to be low 
in comparison. As before observed, ihe domestic service re- 
quired can only be performed by ladies of refinement who 
possess mental and physical abilities of a high order, and 
their social standing having been recognized and conceded, 
it necessarily follows that $2.50 per week is a limited amount 
for such a person to dress decently upon, and provide other 
common necessaries and comforts befitting a person of such 


| character and station. 


It would prove to be the best economy in the long run to 
employ thoroughly competent help, even if seemingly high 
wages were demanded, for the palpable reason that the more 
competent and refined the employe the more careful and 
economical the service. . 

To sum up the question briefly: —The domestic service diffi- 
culty in America arises from the fact that competent servants 
seem impossible to secure at any price. The women of 
America who are compelled to employ servants of all work 
are suffering continually from the incompetency, unrelia- 
bility, and whimsicality of the class of servants they are com- 
pelled to employ, and there seems to be no class of working- 
women at present from whom they can draw with any 
promise of permanent relief. 

The middle class—people of moderate incomes—alone are 
concerned with the difficulty. The only persons who are 


who “ go out to service” is the one thing which prevents this 


| class from entering such employment. 


When this social distinction is obliterated, and the women 
of the household will give her female employes the same 
social footing as her husband gives his employes; when she 
will make her employe feel that she is under a roof of sym- 
pathy and generosity; when her surroundings are those of a 
real home, with its comforts and congenial environments ;— 
then there will not be lacking a plenty of amiable women 
fully competent to perform the delicate and skilled labor of 
housekeeping to the great comfort and peace of the tired and 
much worried women of America, whose greatest besetment 


| in life has been the difficulty of procuring satisfactory and 
| permanent domestic service, 


—S, R&R. Davis. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


How THEY MAY BE TAUGHT TO APPRECIATE THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ECONOMY AND VARIETY IN Foon. 


OST parents dislike very much to en- 


own may be. 
his nose in disgust at the odor arising 
from this or that food, or say aloud. 
“| don’t like that thing. Can’t I have 
something else?” is annoying to a 
SS. hostess and to her well-bred guests, 
s One such child at a table breaks the 
current of conversation and is cer- 
tainly a nuisance. A very common 


that the child’s peculiar appetite is hereditary; that the 
father when a boy, or the mother when a girl, had just 
the same likes and dislikes as to food. While we will 
not deny that peculiarities as to eating may sometimes be 
hereditary, they are not commonly so. It is more likely 
that parents noticing that the children were disposed to 
reject certain articles of food put upon the table, are led 
into mentioning, rehearsing and commenting upon what they 
themselves disliked when children. This action tends to in- 
crease the peculiarities of their children, rather than to modify 
or correct them. 

A second reason for disliking certain articles of food is 
that some companion dislikes them. Imitation has a strong 
hold on children. Many a child who may have eaten fairly 
well at home will, after dining a number of times with a 
squeamish playfellow, begin to show evidences at home, of a 


contamination, just as children will pick up bad habits here 
and there, as twitching and picking of the nose, grimaces, 


jerking of the hands, a shambling gait, etc. On the other 
hand, as another illustration of the force of imitation upon 
children, some who cannot be induced to eat wholesome and 
well prepared articles of food at home, will eat the same arti- 
cles, sometimes poorly prepared, at a neighbor’s house, if the 


tables mast be largely depended upon for sustenance and the 
strength of body and brain. And it is in the selection and 
use of meats and vegetables that most families err. One 
popular error is that beef is about the only meat that is worth 
eating, 7. ¢., as far as nutritious value is concerned, whereas 


, nh" | mutton, lamb, poultry, and some kinds of fish are for some 
counter at meals other people’s finical | 


children, no matter how peculiar their | 


To have a child turn up | 


persons more suitable. 

A second popular error is that because meat is looked upon 
as nutritious, it should be eaten in large amount and fre- 
quently. Hence many a child eats too much meat, in fact, 
leaves little room, or desire for other articles of diet of equal 
importance in their way. 

A third popular error is to contemptuously consider green 
vegetables as “grass food” or carrots, for example, as “fit 
only for cattle.” The green vegetables prepared as spinach 
is, or eaten in salads, not only can be made palatable, but af- 


: ) 20 | ford, in addition to their bulk (which is no mean item in the 
excuse on the part of parents for this squeamishness is, | 


| ters in the schools. 


children there, eating at the same time, take their food with | 


avidity, as if they enjoyed it. 

A third reason why children eat too much of certain foods, 
and too little of others that are good for them, is often 
that neither they nor their parents appreciate the importance 
of a variety of food. It is surprising how many families there 
are whose knowledge of vegetables seems to be limited to 


| dren came into the room. 


| would each like to have. 


think that there are no other meats than beef, mutton, lamb | 


and pork. 
cooked from time to time in more than one, or, at the utmost 
two ways. 

Perhaps at one time the boiled potatoes may present them- 
selves at table with their jackets on, at another time with their 
jackets off, but do potato chips, potato croquettes, scalloped 
potatoes ever come to tempt the youngster’s appetite, and 
wean it from an excessive use of cake and candy? 

Digestibility, simplicity and variety are essential elements 
in the meals of children. While plain cake, pies, pudding 
and candy can reasonably be given to children in good health, 
they must be considered as luxuries and given as such, that 
is, only once in awhile. It must be borne in mind that the 
principal object of food is to make blood, and the simpler a 
food is, and the more it appeals to the appetite, the more 
readily, as a rule, is it digested, and hence the better adapted 
is it to make blood. Keeping in view this object of food it 
will be seen that with the exception of milk, meat and vege- 


In how few families is it an aim to have vegetables | 


; : : | and enumerating a variety in the diet. 
potatoes, turnips, onions, radishes and beets, or who seem to | 


problem of blood-making), both juices and salts which are 
essential for healthy digestion and good blood. It is a curious 
fact that, though carrots are considered an excellent article 
of diet, the average cook book tells of but two ways at most, 
in which they can be prepared for the table. 

If the choice and use of meats and vegetables are matters 
of so much importance, how can children be interested in 
such things, and how taught to eat a variety of foods. Of 
course right here comes the question of cost, for what may be 
wholesome and appetizing may not for some be within reach 
of the pocket. Fortunately there are so many varieties of 
food that economy, nutritiousness and digestibility can go to- 
gether in the preparation of a meal, if we will but be willing 
to exercise some ingenuity and be satisfied with a round steak 
instead of a porter house, with a rice pudding instead of a 
plum pudding. 

How to interest and teach children in these matters was a 
problem for myself as well as for others, though for years it 
has been my duty and pleasure to teach about Hygienic mat- 
The problem was partially solved in my 
own family two years ago. One day after having prepared 
for my class a lecture on food, and having read among other 
articles, the one in Goop HouSEKEEPING by Catherine Owen, 
on “Ten Dollars Enough,” I was discussing with my wife the 
importance of economy and variety in food, when the chil- 
They became interested, especially 
in the idea of variety and suggested a number of things they 
My wife hinted that it might be 
well for each child to write out a diet table for a week, em 
bracing the articles which they liked, but considering the cost 
So the children wen 
to work, being allowed to consult cook books, but receiving 
no information from their mother as to what combinations 
were best. Some hours after, I found on my desk an array of 
diet tables, and was called upon to decide which, looking at 
it from all sides, was the best adapted for our use. Each on 
was read to me, I not being allowed to know who had writte: 
it. With the exception of one, written by one of the olde 
children, they were curious documents. One child had pu 
in turkey several times a week. Another child, fond « 
delicacies, had her list largely of desserts. Another ha 
omitted potatoes from the week’s meals, and was very muc! 
surprised to find that potatoes, in one form or another 
had been a part of most of the dinners he had ever eaten 
And so it came about that a revision of most of the die 
tables became a necessity, but the children revised them. 
The following one is by a girl eight years of age. Thoug! 
it is by no means a model list, yet it served its purpos: 
in interesting and teaching the child, who, after compa! 
ison with the other tables and an actual trial of it, learne 
to make a better one. 
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The diet table was as follows : 
SUN DAY.—BREAKFAST. 
Coffce Cake. 


Pork Chops. Oatmeal. 
Oranges. 
DINNER. 
Roast Lamb. 
Spinach. Potatoes. 


Tapioca Pudding. 
SUPPER. 
Cake and Preserves. 


MON DAY.—BREAKFAST, 


Fried Mush, Oatmeal. 
LUNCH. 
Rice Pudding. 
DINNER, 


Cold Lamb. 
Mashed Potatoes. 


TUESDAY.—PREAKFAST. 
Pancakes. Oatmeal. 
LUNCH. 

Broth. 

DINNER. 

Beef Stew. 
Potatoes. Macaroni. 


WEDNESDAY.—BREAKFAST. 
Stewed Potates. 
Biscuits. 

LUNCH, 

“ Warm Up.” 
DINNER. 

Baked Beans. 


Onions. Potatoes. 


THURSDAY.—BREAKFAST. 
Cracker Toast. Wheaten Grits. 
LUNCH. 

Soup. 

DINNER. 

Codfish Balls. 


Lettuce. Potatoes. 


FRIDAY.—BREAKFAST. 
fried Potatoes. 
Biscuits, Oatmeal, 
LUNCH, 
Doughnuts. Fruit. 
DINNER. 

Roast Duck. Onions. 
Mashed Potatoes. 


SATURDAY.—BREAKFAST. 
Frozen Beef. Oatmeal. 
LUNCH. 

Rice Pudding. 

DINNER, 


Lamb Chops. Oyster Plant. 


Potatoes. 


Stewed Cabli 


On Sundays, weak coffee and tea were used for breakfast 
and supper; for other meals in the week, water, milk, or cocoa; 
bread and butter at each meal. 

It was agreed that the diet tables should go into operation, 
every one eating something of every article placed on the 
table, whether the thing was liked or not, the compensation 
being that for one week at least, during the five the experi- 
ment was to run, each child would have what suited him or 
her best. It was also agreed that each child should, as far 
as possible, either buy the articles that were to be used for 
the week or accompany to the store or market the person 
who was to do the buying. During most of the time the ex- 
periment was in operation, the weekly supplies of meat and 
vegetables were bought at Washington market, whither the 
children were eager to go to see the stalls of butter, meat, 
fruit, and vegetables. Before the winter was over, the two 
boys of thirteen and fourteen years of age could be safely 
trusted alone to do the marketing for the week. And what 
did the children learn by this experiment with diet tables? 

First—That there was a greater variety of meats and vege- 
tables to use than they before had any conception of. 

Second—That there were certain articles of food for sale ina 
large market like Washington market, New York, that cannot 
ordinarily be found in the average grocery or meat market. 

Third—That the high cost of a food is no indication that 
the food is best adapted for the appetite or strength. 

Fourth—That cheap articles of food, and those frequently 
considered unpalatable, can be made palatable and useful by 
proper cooking. 

Fifth—That an article that is not relished if cooked in one 
way, will be likely to be relished if cooked in some other way. 

Sixth—That nothing should be wasted, and that the un- 
used portion of one meal may, by being warmed or prepared 
properly, form the basis of a second meal. [See “ warm up”’ 
in the above diet table.] 

Seventh—That of equal amounts of turkey and roast beef, 
the beef was the more economical, as it would last for two, 
and even three, meals, whereas nearly all the turkey would 
disappear at one meal. 

Eighth—That by trying hard to learn to eat what one has a 
dislike for, beginning with a little, and from time to time 
taking more, one can generally acquire a tolerance, if not an 
actual liking, for the article. 

Such were some of the things the children learned. So in- 
terested did two of them become, that they were eager to see 
exactly what it would cost for each one’s food for the week, 
living agreeably to one’s taste, or, rather, upon how small a 
sum one could live. 

So the experiment was tried—one, one week, the second 
the next—I furnishing the money, they buying the food, pre- 
paring, and cooking it. This was a useful lesson. So pleased 


| were we all with the experiments as to diet tables, that it is 
| proposed this coming winter to try again, and added to the 


curriculum will be lessons in cooking. As an incentive to 
the continuance of this work of education, I must mention, 
the help of Goop HovusEKEEPING, which is regularly studied. 


—/J. W. 


Ir is the time of the lilies; 
Look down in the garden there 

At the white bride-blossoms swinging 
Bloom-censers into the air ; 

At the white bride-blossoms swinging 
Their odors into the air. 


The sky is a sea of sapphire, 
Dappled with purple and gold; 

White heats from the heart of August 
Over the land are rolled; 

White heats from the heart of August 

Into the lilies’ fold.—Mora Perry. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JELLIES AND JELLIED FRUITS. 
Dainty DISHEs. 


A DISH OF JELLIED FRUITS. 


IX even-sized, deep-colored oranges, three | 
lemons, rather large with perfect skins, | 


three fine, yellow bananas, three red 
bananas, firm and free from blemish, 
four perfect large apples brilliant in 


coloring, two yellow skinned, two rich | 
Cut, with a sharp | 


red, four lady apples. 
knife, from the top of each orange a 
round piece the size of a dime, or not 
larger than a twenty-five cent piece. 


With a small spoon (a coffeespoon) or | 
the handle of a teaspoon, detach and re- | 
| preceding, 


move the pulp from the skin, being very 
careful not to split the opening. A little 
practice will make the work easy. The opening should be as 
small as possible to more perfectly keep the shape of the sec- 
tions when the “jellied oranges” are cut. Carefully scrape 
out the skin and pulp, leaving the inside skin as smooth as 
possible. 
work of “excavation.” 
water, and leave them in a pan of cold water until ready 
for use. Prepare the lemon skins in the same manner. 
Cut an end from each banana, and scoop out the inside 


with a long handled spoon, like an olivespoon, or use any | so 0 boil 


utensil that will best do the work; a small-sized table knife 
can be used at first. Cleanse and lay in water. 


Cut the apples in halves, and with a sharp knife dig out the | 


Do not | bag without squeezing it.” 


apple, cutting as closely to the peel as possible. 
break the skin. Place in water. 

Fill the fruits with their different jellies made thus: 

ORANGE JELLY. 

One pint of orange juice, half boxful of Nelson’s gelatine, 
one cupful of boiling water, one cupful of sugar, one scant cup- 
ful of cold water, two tablespoonfuls of white wine. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water for half an hour. Pour one table- 
spoonful of hot water over the thinly grated rind of two 
oranges and let it stand for one-half hour. 


Pour one pint of boiling water over the soaked gelatine, and 
stir until it is thoroughly dissolved, placing over the fire if 
necessary. Remove from the fire, add the juices and sugar, 
strain water from the rind. Stir all well together, and strain 
twice through a flannel bag. Allow the jelly to filter through 
without squeezing. Color one half a deep ruby color with car- 
mine coloring, a recipe for which will be found elsewhere. 
Drain and wipe the orange skins, place them upright in a 
pan of rice, or bran, or anything that will hold them in posi- 
tion, and fill /// with the jelly, pouring from a pitcher. Re- 


serve some of each to fill in as the jelly shrinks, keeping it in | 


awarm place. The oranges may be prepared two or three 
days before using if they are kept in a cold place. 


cool rapidly. When very firm wipe dry, and with a sharp 
thin-bladed knife cut in halves with a clean stroke, and divide 
each half in quarters. Cut one or two of the oranges in sec- 
tions, leaving about one-half of the skin undivided. 

LEMON JELLY. 

Half boxful of Nelson’s gelatine, heaping measure, three- 
quarters cupful of cold water, one pint of boiling water, half 
pint of lemon juice, grated rind of two lemons, or better, the 
“zest,” one cupful of sugar, half teaspoonful of coarsely 
pounded or crushed cinnamon. Put it in a piece of muslin, 


The forefinger may be used to advantage in the | 
Rinse the skins thoroughly in cold | 


Mix the orange | 
and lemon juices and sugar; stir until the sugar is dissolved. | 


If needed | 
the same day, place the skins in a pan of pounded ice, and | 


and steep in the lemon juice ten minutes. Place on back of 
range. Rub lump sugar on the lemons until the oil is ex- 
tracted, pulverize and mix with the cupful of sugar. Soak 
the gelatine in cold water till soft. Mix the lemon juice with 
the sugar. Pour boiling water to the gelatine, stirring over 
the fire until it is dissolved. Add sugar and lemon juice, and 
strain twice through a flannel bag without squeezing. Add the 


| wine and mould in the skins, following the directions given 
| for orange jelly. 


Cut in halves only. 
BANANA JELLY. 

Half boxful of Nelson’s gelatine, one small cupful of cold 
water, one pint of boiling water, one gill of apple juice, one 
gill of angelica wine, or half a pint of the wine, sugar to taste, 
juice of two lemons. Peel the lemons before squeezing and 
thus avoid any flavor of the 77zd@. Chop one banana, add to 
the wine. Steep one hour ina warm place. Mix asin the 
straining the banana from the wine when ready 
Fill a large pail with bran or rice and place the ba- 
Fill with the jelly. 


to use. 
nanas in that. 
APPLE JELLY. 

“One dozen tart well flavored apples, two cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, juice of two lemons, half a package of gelatine 
soaked in scant cupful of cold water. Pare and slice the ap- 
ples, putting each piece in cold water as it is cut, to preserve 
the color. Pack them in a glass or stoneware jar with just 
cold water enough to cover them, put on the top loosely that 
the steam may escape, set in a pot of warm water and bring 
Cook until the apples are broken to pieces. Have 
ready in a bow! the soaked gelatine, sugar and lemon juice. 
Strain the apple scalding hot over them; stir until the gela- 
tine is dissolved; strain again, this time through a flannel 
Marion Harland. 

Have ready the apple skins and fill with jelly, adding more 
as the jelly cools and shrinks. The jelly remaining may be 
put in a mould; or make half the above quantity. It is better 
to fill the apple and banana skins as soon as possible after 
they are ready. They discolor by standing. 

When all the fruits are thoroughly firm, arrange them taste- 
fully on a glass platter or other low dish. Perhaps group the 
oranges in the center and place the other fruits about them, 
with an eye to pleasing and harmonious contrasts of color. 
Edge the dish with orange leaves if possible. In California 
or the South small banana leaves may be placed in the bottom 
of the dish (canna leaves would be a very good substitute) 
and orange blossoms used as a garnish. Cut the bananas in 
halves, lengthwise. Divide the apples in quarters and place 
to show the rich colors of the skins. 

The above dish of jellied fruits is a truly beautiful and ar- 
tistic “dainty,” and, for a special occasion, an attractive 
novelty, which we heartily commend. It may be still further 
elaborated. Select a medium sized muskmelon, or a spicy 
nutmeg. Cut out the center to within one-eighth of an inc! 
of the skin. Make a melon jelly, using juice and pulp and 
wine for flavoring. Half fill. Select fine strawberries with 
the stems on, blackberries ditto, grapes in small clusters, som: 
varieties of small plums, crab apples, or any small fruits suit- 
able and available. Dip them in the stiffening jelly, arrang: 
prettily, adding more jelly, and heaping the bright fruits i: 
the center. All the above jellied fruits may be glaced o1 


frozen. 
—WNellie M. Littlehatle. 


THEY parted, ne’er to meet again, 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like rocks that had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between.— Coleridge. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONVERSATION AS A FINE ART. 


“* When dedicated to the objects of festal delight, conversation rises, by its 
tendency, to the rank of a fine art.”—De Quincy. 


exhaustible supply of ready, 
vivacious, small talk is to be 
envied. It is said that the 
French bear the palm in the art of 


sustaining an agreeable conversation. 
They never monopolize ; they never 
tire one with long, dull rehearsals, 
or sink to the flats of insipidity; they 
are, by nature, a light-hearted people, 
and have a remarkable tact for select- 
ing topics suitable to time and circum- 
stance. They have, to perfection, the same faculty of rapidly 
and gracefully introducing a new subject. 
“Happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

Take, for example, those queens of society — Madame 
Sevigné and Madame Récamier. What was the secret 
charm which brought the savan/s of the age to their feet? 
It was their delightful conversational powers—the art of 
drawing out what was best in others while they displayed 
their own brilliant talents. Good conversation cannot be 
colloquial; it must be an ¢ferchange of thought; it must 
be suggestive and sympathetic, dealing mostly with the 
pleasant things of life—the entertaining subjects which re- 
fresh and burnish up the mind. While one should bring 
all her general intelligence to bear upon matters, abstruse 
thoughts or a didactic style should be carefully avoided. 
One of the most important fundamental rules is to acquire 
the power of concentration; it is such an easy thing to slip 
away from the main subject and lose control of one’s speech 
—to wander hopelessly in confusion. 

To talk, one must have something to say, and “incessant 
babble of empty words is but the clatter of the mill, without 
the benefit of the grist.” If you are a woman of fair educa- 
tion, and it has been your good fortune to travel, and you 
also have the happy, useful faculty of keeping your eyes 
and ears open to the beauties of nature—to the common 
every-day events of life—you have already a fine super- 
structure upon which to work. 

One does not need to be learned; the scientific ques- 
tions of the day are not the most agreeable topics for the 
social gathering. It is a great help to be the associate of 
those wiser than ourselves—to give an attentive ear to 
those who have the mastery of language, who express their 
thoughts in the most finished, graceful manner. Contact 
with minds of culture not only stimulates our own, but gives 
us the best examples of the model conversationalist. If you 


are a member of general society, living in a town large enough | 


to have a public library, an art gallery, to support a charit- 
able institution, or attract a fine lecturer or singer, apparently 
you have much to talk of that will interest a very general 
audience; but if you still wish to fortify yourself further 
against the misery of having nothing to say, go to the “ wells 
undefiled” of the best English literature. Give an hour a 
day to the study (for one must read actively to be benefited) 
of books on travel. For graphic description, take Madame 
Pfeiffer, Lady Brassy, or Miss Bird; try the biography and 
letters of such women as Miss Sommerville and Madame 
De Staél, the life of Sidney Smith, the essays of Bacon and 
Lamb; or dip into the poetry of Milton, of Wordsworth, or 
our own laureate, Longfellow; make selections from the best 
periodicals of the day; try to understand what is going on 
in the world at large that affects the welfare of every one, 
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and, above all, be familiar with the daily history of our own 
country. ‘To be able to talk intelligently of all this, you need 
only the outline; the details would be cumbersome. 

Having collected such a rich and useful store of knowl- 
edge, now comes the question of how to use it. To begin 
with, do not be pedantic, however much you may know. 
Always let your listeners feel that there are deep sea sound- 
ings which they have never searched. Make your thoughts 
clear; express them concisely. A well-remembered line of 
poetry, or a timely anecdote, will not come amiss. And here, 
we say, remember about the brevity, and so forth. A long 
drawn-out story is very wearisome. 

Avoid discussions on religion or politics ; do not deal in per- 
sonalities, or indulge in slang. Be sparing of foreign words ; 
keep to the mother tongue when it will adequately express 
what you wish to say, as the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary is a very 
full one. There are, however, a few borrowed terms which 
by constant use have become, as Archbishop Trench says, nat- 
uralized, so that they may be introduced without affectation, 
at a suitable time, to give a little high flavor—like the sauce 
piquante—to a tasteless dish. Endeavor to acquire a repose 
of manner, which is the cradle of power, speaking neither too 
rapidly nor too slowly, but gliding easily from one word to 
another. 

A perfect command of words comes by practice ; but, to en- 
large the vocabulary, it is well to have frequent recourse to 
the best dictionary. An excellent book has just been pub- 
lished on “ How to Study the Dictionary,” and it opens a 
new field of topics. For the delicate distinction between 
words, consult a good hand-book of synonyms. 

It is presupposed that one who desires to excel in conver- 
sation is familiar with the principles of English grammar. 
To commit an error in the use of one’s own language is 
inexcusable. In pronunciation do not go to extremes, but 
choose that happy medium which is the standard of the best 
public speakers. 

In whatever you have to say, forget not “to lend the rhythm 
of your voice.” “Let it be soft and low,” as Shakespeare 
advises, “that the discourse may be a melodious symphony 
of words.” 

—S. K. P. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOME VALLS. 


When the work- day hours are closing 
And the evening twilight falls, 

How the homes throughout the city 
Send forth their loving calls! 


Calls so low, you may not hear them; 
But how many hear and smile! 

And tired hand and heads so weary 
Are forgotten for the while. 


The dear home- sounds ring sweetly 
In the ears of toiling men, 

And, for love of wife and children, 
They seek their homes again. 


So I sit in the brooding twilight, 
And watch as they homeward go, 

With glad steps hurrying onward 
To the hearths that love them so. 


And I long to cry out to them: 
“QO, guard the home- love well; 

Be tender and true to your dear ones — 
How long yours, none can tell!” 


For I know there 1s one among them 
Whose heart in sadness roams, 

Who hears no call in the twilight, 
Save the call to the Home of homes. 


—L. A. W. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 


II.—SLEEPLESSNESS. 


O, restful slumber, now, I pray, 
Come where sad vigils lone I keep; 
These lifted eyelids, let them droop — 
O, God of Mercy, give me sleep! 
Sleepless,’?’ GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Vo. 36. 
EMEDIES for sleeplessness are promulgated so 
freely that one would think it an easy matter to 
provide one, unless he has been a sufferer in this 
respect himself, in which case the absurdity of the 
sweeping character of the remedies will be ap- 
parent. No one device for procuring sleep is suitable for 
all alike; what will do for one person will not do for an- 
other. It is a question of the cause of sleeplessness in each 
instance, and not the fact alone that one cannot sleep. 

As broad a definition of the requirement of the remedy is 
stated to be the art of forgetfulness. Some persons have 
trained their minds so that they can forget things at will. If 
the judge undertook to remember all the details of testimony 
at a trial, he would be overburdened with work that would be 
unnecessary. He merely remembers the facts that have a 
direct bearing on the issue. Just so with the editor who 
reads many exchanges; he remembers what he wants to, and 
no more. 

But the art of forgetting required as a remedy for sleepless- 
ness goes further than this; it is a forgetting of consciousness 
itself,—a difficult matter with some, but not with others. Some 
persons can go to sleep at will, so disciplined are their minds ; 
but perhaps they could not do this in case of long-continued 
overwork, resulting in irritation and fretfulness. 

It will be interesting to collect the many remedies that have 
been suggested for sleeplessness. A hot shower bath at bed- 
time cleanses the skin and predisposes to sleep, it is claimed. 
The “one sure and safe way” is to take a brisk walk of a 
mile or two before going to bed, and then, after the walk, 
holding the head under a stream of cold water. This, how- 
ever, should be done when the habit of sleeplessness first 
begins. 

A business man with a mechanical turn of mind should fit 
up his attic as a carpenter’s shop, and spend an hour therein 
after supper. A walk of two or three miles a day is sufficient, 
says one writer, while another maintains that nothing will do 
but horseback riding. Again, relief for sleeplessness can 
be found by wetting a linen kerchief, folding it, and placing 
it under the back of the neck, with a dry cloth under the ker- 
chief to protect the pillow. Still again, warm the feet by 
friction, extra wrappers, etc., and cool the head, either in a 
draught, or with cold water or ice. One sufferer has palliated 
the distress of his vigils by leaving his bed, lighting a fire, 
and sitting in the chimney corner, reading and eating by 
turns, until the demon intimated a desire to depart. 

A physician writes that the evening should be a period of 
relaxation and recreation, relief from care and anxiety to be 
found in cheerful conversation, pleasant games, and light 
reading, while persons of sedentary occupation are to take 
plenty of open-air exercise. A feeble circulation is to be 
overcome, and cold feet are to be warmed. The stomach is 
to be attended to, if its digestion is not good. If it is over- 
loaded, easy and refreshing sleep is impossible. Weakly 
persons and invalids often find a cup of hot broth or gruel, 
or some other light and easily digestible food taken on re- 
tiring, to be the best promotive of sleep. The bed should 
neither be too hard nor too soft, nor the clothing too abund- 
ant nor too scanty. All unpleasant sights, sounds, and smells 
should be excluded. Regular and early hours of retiring are 
essential. No victim of insomnia can with safety burn the 
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midnight oil or engage in evening dissipation. ‘The man 
who observes these precautions, and adds thereto a clear 
conscience and a sound mind, has the promise of unfailing 
sleep. 

A woman became the inventor of a machine to prevent 
sleeplessness. It looks like a very long .S, and is made of 
hard rubber, with a pad on one of its inner curves. At one 
end is a soft leather strap; at the other, its curve forms a 
handle. In use, the left hand pulls down the strap—after the 
instrument is placed on the neck—and the right hand, laid 
on the handle, presses down firmly, but not too firmly, the 
pad which rests on the carotid artery, so as to diminish the 
flow of blood to the brain. The theory that underlies this 
machine is that sleep is a question of blood or no blood in 
the brain. 

A student, troubled with insomnia, discarded his feather 
pillow for one of hair with wonderful effect. The hair pillow 
does not get warmed up to an uncomfortable degree, because 
it rapidly conducts away the heat imparted to it by the head. 
The same person found that sleep could be brought on by 
simply warming the body, especially the feet, or by taking a 
a walk, or by a cold shower or sponge bath, followed by rub- 
bing with a coarse towel. Getting out of bed for a few min- 
utes when the air was cool often brought relief. He had lain 
awake half the night, and then, after being up long enough to 
mix and drink a lemonade, had fallen asleep at once on going 
to bed. 

This student found that a light lunch just before going to 
bed relieved his brain by drawing the blood to his stomach. 
Some physicians advise the prevention of the flow of blood to 
the brain, which was the idea of the inventive woman men- 
tioned. A physician has also invented something for this 
purpose—a collar. Another way to accomplish the same pur- 
pose is to lie on the back with a doubled pillow placed against 
the back of the neck, so as to tip the head forward and nearly 
close up the artery. 

Another victim of sleeplessness found that a continuous low 
noise favored sleep. ‘The sound of water dropping on a pan 
has been prescribed by a physician. The explanation seems 
to be that a simple monotonous impression quiets the brain 
by occupying it, to the exclusion of more varied and interest- 
ing, and therefore stimulating, impressions. On the same 
principle are the devices of counting backward or forward, 
imagining sheep jumping one by one through a gate, etc., 
but they are open to the objection of causing one portion of 
the brain to be exerted in order to control the rest of it. 

Another physician’s experience is directly contrary to that 
of those who argue that the blood must be shut off from the 
brain. He slept with the feet higher than the head. There 
are about as many opinions as to the relation of blood supply 
to the brain and sleep as there are physicians. This physician 
frequently fell asleep while his feet were higher than his head, 
while at his studies, and in taking the position in bed he al- 
ways awoke earlier in the morning, unusually refreshed and 
capable of much better work during the day than after a 
night’s rest taken in the usual way. At the time he made 
this public, he had slept with his feet higher than his head 
for four years, and he commended the practice most highly. 

This physician wants to get more blood to the brain, for the 
purpose of nourishing it; another advantage of his way of 
sleeping, he claims, is that it is a prophylactic against pul- 
monary phthisis; the apices of the lungs, being dependent, 
receive a more plentiful blood supply, and are thus rendered 
stronger and less liable to become the point of origin of tuber- 
cular disease. 

A man who has “struck upon the right plan at last,” and 
opens up to the world something that is calculated to make 
mankind rejoice and do away with all drowsiness, writes that 
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all you have to do is to imagine yourself going on a long | Original in Goop HousEKEErING. 
journey. Think over the details of it every night when sleep | 


lags. The plan made him healthy and happy. 

A physician has one simple remedy, which requires no 
medicine. Compose the mind as much as possible, and con- 
fine the thoughts to one subject, or a number or individual, 
and close the eyelids, rolling the eyes continuously in one 
direction. In a short time consciousness will be lost, and 
you will be in the blissful land of dreams. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR JELLY-MAKERS. 

Several requisites are necessary for successful je!ly mak- 
ing. First among these is the using of vessels upon which 
acids, found more or less in all fruits, will have no effect. 
For this purpose earthernware is always preferable, and 
wooden or silver spoons for skimming, etc. The best granu- 


_ lated sugars, pint for pint, always give the most satisfactory 


After an experience of two years, another man found that | 


he was always able to go to sleep very shortly after retiring to 


something that kept him awake. This remedy was good in 
every case, except when something especially annoying or 
worrying had occurred. 

Another plan is this: A piece of calico, about eighteen 
inches wide and two and three-fourths yards long, is rolled up 
like a bandage, and a third of it wrung out of cold water. The 
leg is then bandaged with this, the wet portions being care- 
fully covered by several layers of the dry part, as well as bya 
layer of gutter-percha tissue, and a stocking drawn on over 
the whole. This causes dilatation of the vessels of the leg, 
thus diminishing the blood in the head and producing sleep. 
The inventor of this employed it for two years for procuring 


sleep for his patients; he found it especially useful in cases | 


where there was congestion of the cerebral vessels. 
External quiet, instead of a monotonous noise, is recom- 
mended by another writer. Nocontrol ought to be exercised 


over the senses, and the eyelids should not be closed, but | 


allowed to droop when weary. There should be no resolu- 
tion to disregard sounds or to suppress sensations of any 
kind. There should be no striving to sleep, which, it is 
claimed, is the principal cause of wakefulness. 

An editor finds relief by wetting a cloth with cold water 
and binding it across his forehead. Another plan is to draw 
in along, slow breath by the mouth, and to force the breath out 
through the nose, imagining that the currents can be seen. 
An attempt may also be made to read an amusing novel in 
bed, or to repeat a familiar poem; but ali study or serious 
reading should be stopped half an hour before going to bed. 
In a paper read by a physician before the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement, he said that sleeplessness is often 


results. Fruit intended for jelly must not be over-ripe ; 
rather the reverse. Do not undertake to boil more than two 


or three glasses at one boiling, since too large a quantity in- 
rest by keeping his eyes looking down; he had found that | 
they turned up when he was sleepless and was cogitating | 


volves longer cooking, which makes jelly tough and ropy, in- 
stead of crisp and firm. Boil and skim the juice before add- 
ing the sugar which should be heated before incorporating 
it with the juice. White, Shaker flannel makes the best bag 
for straining the juice. 

The process of jelly making should be completed the same 
day, bearing in mind that bright, fair weather improves the 
color and flavor of jelly. ‘To test jelly for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it is cooked sufficiently, drop a small 
quantity into ice-cold water, and if it sinks to the bottom at 
once and does not spread, it is done. When a clear, trans- 
parent color is desired, only such juice as drips through the 
bag without squeezing, should be used. 

When ready to put away, cover the surface with paper 
previously dipped in alcohol, brandy or wine; or rub the 
under side of paper with a little fresh butter, which is equally 
good for keeping off the mould. Jelly keeps best in a dark, 
cool, dry place. 

Ribbon jelly, or that made in two colors, is done in this 
wise: Fill one-fourth of a jelly-glass full of some light colored 


| jelly, such as green grapes. When set, color a similar quantity 


caused by starvation, and that a tumbler of milk, if drank in | 


the middle of the night, will often put people to sleep when 
hypnotics would fail of their purpose. 

\ man who has traveled in the East writes that he procured 
sleep for an invalid in this country by placing an ordinary 


with a few drops of prepared cochineal; carefully pour over 
this red layer, and so continue till the glass is full. Or make 
plum and green grape jelly at the same time, and alternate 
till your mould is full. 

It is not generally known that the gelatinous substance in 
grapes is in its prime about one week before they are ready 
to turn, and at that time make a most delicious, delicately 
flavored, amber-colored jelly, requiring only a few minutes’ 
boiling, provided the sugar is first heated. 

The parings of quinces, apples, pears, when thoroughly 
boiled in water enough to cover, make an excellent jelly. 
This is an item worth remembering when fruit is high and 


scarce. Jelly which is not very firm can be set aside for 


sheet of Chinese matting over the mattress. It was suggested | 


to him by the manilla sheet that is placed by the Hindus and 
Chinese between the mattress and lower sheet. 

Perhaps there is no limit to the suggestions that have been 
made for the wooing of sleep by those suffering from in- 
somnia. At any rate, the reader is no doubt already suf- 
ficiently perplexed if he stands in need of help in this matter. 
The common sense view of the subject is that sleeplessness is 
caused by various bad habits, in working and, in a general 


way, in living; and that the physical organisms of people | 


differ in their peculiarities, their health, and so on; the infer- 
ence being that no remedy for sleeplessness will alone suf- 


fice, but that the cause must be attended to at once, and an | 


expedient for bringing sleep, not a drug, must be selected | 


under a hint from the cause of the trouble as to what it 
shall be. 


Love, hope and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train; 
Hate, fear and grief, the family of pain; 

These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind.— /ofe. 


spreading on jelly cakes. Bits of jelly left over from the 
table may be whipped with the white of an egg and a little 
lemon juice, until quite white and stiff; then set away in a 
cool place and use on pudding as a meringue. 

Marie Miller. 
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IF YOU WOULD BE HAPPY— 
Keep your temper. 
Gain a little knowledge every day. 
Make few promises, and speak the truth. 
Give full measure and weigh with a just balance. 
Consent to common custom, but not to common folly. 
Be cautious of believing ill, but more cautious of reporting it. 


Have courage to wear your old clothes until you can pay for new 
ones. 


Think of heaven with hearty purpose and strong hope to get 


| there. 


Do good to all, that thou mayest keep thy friends and gain thine 
enemies. 

Count your resources ; find out what you are not fit for, and give 
up wishing for it. 
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[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 


correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be | 


made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and | 


value to the Homes of the World.|—GooDd HOUSEKEEPING. 

We have several contributors for our ‘* Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Z ator of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

STAINED FLOORS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one inform a young housekeeper how ordinary wood 
floors may best be stained and polished. 
with carpets, but have not hard wood floors. An early answer will 
greatly oblige. A DISCIPLE OF * GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.” 

MADISON, N. J. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The unidentified poem in your last issue, entitled “ Not Know- 
ing” was written by Mary G. Brainard and set to music by P. P. 
Bliss who lost his life in the Ashtabula disaster, several years ago. 
It is No. eighty-six in Gospel Hymns No. three. 

MERIDEN, CONN. POLLY PETTIBONE. 


STARCH THAT WILL NOT STICK. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For the profit of the readers of your magazine, I send youa 
recipe for 

STARCH THAT WILL Not Stick.—Take one teacupful of Duryea’s 
starch, put in a washbowl and dissolve with cold water; pour on two 
quarts boiling water stirring all the time, one-half teaspoonful of lard; a 
few drops of liquid bluing may be added. 


MERIDEN, CONN. POLLY PETTIBONE. 


GREEN CORN FOR WINTER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Tell A. R. who inquires how to put up green corn, for winter, to 


try my way. I take young sweet corn, put it into a large pot of 
very little salted boiling water. Boil it ten minutes. Thencut 
down the grains, then spread on dishes, set in oven todry. When 
well dried, put in stout bag and hang in the storeroom. If soaked 
during the night it will be done quicker, when wanted for cooking. 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS, W. T. Mas. 7. 


In reply to Mrs. J. H. B. I send the following receipt for sweet 
green tomato Pickles. Take ten pounds of the tomatoes, wash 
and slice, lay a layer ina stone jar and sprinkle with salt, and each 
successive layer until all is used. Let stand over night, then rinse 
and drain, place in a preserving jar. 


red pepper may be added, put sugar, vinegar and spice together in 


cover with clean board with weight on, and a cloth tied over the jar. 
I would also like to ask through the Cozy Corner, for an inex- 
pensive receipt for castile soap, and if any of its readers could tell 
me where I could get a good book on soap making. 
HOUSEKEEPING my best wishes. 
KALKASKA, MICH. 


S. M. C. 


GREEN TOMATO PICKLE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


J. H. B. wishes a recipe for sweet green tomato pickle. I send 


Goop HouskEKEEPING. 


quartered. Cook till tender in one quart of vinegar and enough 
water to keep from burning, some use two quarts of water. Drain 
off all the liquor, heat thoroughly two and a half quarts of vinegar, 
two pounds of brown sugar, two tabléspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
two tablespoonfuls of allspice, two tablespoonfuls of mustard, two 


| tablespoonfuls of cloves and one-half pound of mustard seed, 


Only such contributions will be printed in any department | 


| issue, many times with good results. 


Pour over the pickles and set away in a covered crock. One tea- 
spoonful cayenne pepper can be used instead of the green peppe: 
and two tablespoonfuls of ginger in place of the mustard seed, 
though I can only vouch for the former method. 

MICHIGAN City, IND. Nora F. Purpy. 


GRAHAM CRACKERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
On page 182, August 20,1 find a recipe for Graham crackers in 
which soda is given without an acid. Is this reliable? Or co: 


| sistent with rules of chemistry. Reply and oblige Mrs. D. T. 
We wish to dispense | - 


REPLY. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have used the rule for Graham crackers given in the Augu 
I am aware that the act: 
of an acid upon an alkali when wet, sets free carbonic acid g 
and so lightens the dough; that we can unite hydrochloric a 
and bicarbonate of soda, and evolve in the dough carbonic a 
gas and common salt, that the acid of cream-of-tarter with the s« 
gives carbonic acid gas and tartrate of soda, while sour milk and 
soda give carbonic acid gas and lactate of soda. And yet I find in 
rules which I have often successfully used soda prescribed w 
out an acid, and I thus have learned by experience that cak 


made in that manner do rise. In the case of gingerbre 


| “* Woman’s Handbook of Household Science” tells us that th 
| are acidulous properties in the molasses which neutralize the alk 


Miss Catherine Beecher, who was one of the pioneers in giv 
instruction in household matters, gives an excellent rule 
“French Loaf Cake,” in which four loaves are raised by six eggs 
and one small teaspoonful of soda; and there are several sim 


| rules in “ Good Things for the Table,” the little book compile: 


Springfield, Mass. some years ago, and to whose rules are 
pended the names of most excellent housekeepers. But wl 


| dough containing soda without cream-of-tartar does rise, the 


verse is not true, as I once found when I forgot the sodain so: 
doughnuts, putting in only the other. 
Gaii Hamilton’s famous transplanted beetleings, which gave at 
meaning to the word “flatness.” Iam glad the question has | 
asked, and | hope more light will be given by Miss Parloa, or 


Their condition was aki: 


| Owen, or some of the others at whose feet we are all sitting 
| learn wisdom. The soda apparently disappears from the baked } 
duct, just as when an acidis used, so I cannot think it remains 


| inert mass. 
| than that of cream-of-tartar ? 


Was not the use of soda alone, or “ pearlash,” o! 


I have an impression that it w 


| and that our grandmothers used it in cake to economize in eggs. | 


Then take two and a half | 
pounds of sugar, one quart good cider vinegar, one-half ounce each | 


: +e 7: | graham flour which acts on soda as does molasses or an acid, 
of unground cinnamon and cloves, if liked two small or one large | ad 


I send Goon | 


think cakes made by those old rules are of a denser texture 
than those in which cream-of-tartar is used, and perhaps this 
proves that the volume of gas evolved is less, or the evolut 
is imperfect. Can any one tellus if there is some property 


I think graham gems, etc., rise more perfectly with soda alone 


. ; | than such cakes would if made in the same way of fine flour. 
a porcelain kettle let come to a good boil, and pour over tomatoes, | ; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


A FEW PICKLE RECIPES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In response to a recent request. 
SWEET TOMATO PICKLE One peck of green tomatoes, six la 


| onions, two or three green peppers; slice fine, sprinkle over a 


mine, a general favorite. It is called French Pickle, but raised on | 
American soil and prepared by an American housewife who calls | 
it American pickle. ‘A rose with any other name you know.” | 
One peck of green tomatoes and six large onions sliced thin in | 
alternate layers with one cup of salt sprinkled through. Stand | 


over night. Drain off in the morning. Add twelve green peppers 


cupful of saltand let them stand over night. Drain off the liquor! 
the morning and boil them in one quart of vinegar and one of w 
fifteen or twenty minutes, being careful not to let it burn. Then put in 
a colander and drain well. ‘Take five pints of vinegar, two poun 
brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls of ground cloves, two of allspice, tw 
cinnamon and two of ground mustard; add this to the pickle and boil 
half an hour. 

This recipe was given me in Massachusetts, more than a doze! 
years ago, and we still enjoy it along with the many others w! 
have come from the same quarter. 
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Cuow-Cuow.—This is a mixture of cauliflower, cucumbers, small and 
large, green tomatoes, large and small onions and string beans if liked. 
Cut the tomatoes and large unions in quarters, the cucumbers in pieces 
an inch and a half long, slice two or three green peppers and let these 
with the small cucumbers and onions stand in a strong brine over night. 
In the morning separate the cauliflower and boil until tender in salted 
water, ten or fifteen minutes will be sufficient. Then let vinegar enough 
to cover come to a boil; mix together one tablespoonful of turmeric 
powder, one quarter of a teacupful of olive oil and one cupful ground 
mustard, add to the vinegar, let it boil up once and pour over the pickle. 
this will keep in a stone jar, but is also nice bottled, in which case pack 
the vegetables after they are thoroughly drained from brine, into glass 
ittles, fill with the boiling vinegar and seal while hot. 

Turmeric is one of the ingredients of curry powder and can 
» obtained at any drug store; it is of a bright yellow color, and 
was formerly used medicinally as a tonic. 

PICCALILI.—One peck green tomatoes one peck green cucumbers, one 
large head cabbage, chop fine, sprinkle over a cup of salt and let 1t stand 

nty-four hours, then drain ina bag. Add four green peppers and 


r onions sliced, two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two of allspice, one | 


cloves, two of mustard and one pound of sugar ; mix together and pack 
ajar. Cover with vinegar, and spread over the top another pound 
sugar. 
“HILI SAUCE.—Twelve large ripe tomatoes, nine green peppers (small) 
large onion, peppers and onions chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two of salt, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, two of cloves, two of 
spice, one large nutmeg and one quart of sharp vinegar. Stew slowly 
ut two hours, this will make two quarts. The skins should be taken 
m the tomatoes as for cooking in any other way, and fewer peppers 
be used if preferred. 


his recipe also hails from Massachusetts, and was given me by 
a notable housekeeper there, it takes the place of tomato catsup 
and is very nice with cold meats. Bottle while hot. A mixture of 

swax and rosin melted, is excellent for sealing purposes; see 
hat the corks fit well, dip them in the hot wax, and when cool they 
| be perfectly air tight. In filling glass bottles it is well to know 
t if the bottle is set on a wet cloth folded two or three double 
re will be no danger of cracking the glass. Most persons usea 
ver spoon, but I find this method less troublesome. Fi. 
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A SWING LULLABY. 
Swing high, swing low,— heigho, heigho! 
Swing high to the sky,— swing high! 
\ magical fragrance floats in the breeze, 
And music tuned to musical keys — 
Swing high! 
Swing high to the sky,— swing high! 
A cloud skims past like a fairy boat, 
And I, in my swing, am afloat,— afloat, 
On a sea as rare and wondrous and fair — 
Swing high! 
Up, up, to the sky, swing high ! — 
Swing high! — but then swing low. 
The sky is fair—yes, fair—to greet; 
But earth lies fairer under my feet, 
All creamily soft and dreamily sweet, 
With croonings, and broodings, and murmurs of bees, 
And rustlings and whisp’rings in orchard trees — 
Swing low! 
Swing soft and low,—swing low! 
Over away, my little wife 
(The sweetest part of this sweet life) 
Presses her babe to her heart and sings— 
Sings—and I hold my breath to hear; 
For on pinions, soft as thistle- down wings, 
The song takes flight to my waiting ear. 


“Lullaby,” sings she, and “ Lulla- by-by;” 
Over and over “ Lulla- by- by!” 

Beating the time 

To her soothing rhyme, 
On the crest of a “Lulla”’ I sweep on high; 
Then float — float— down on the sweet “ By-by!” 
“Lullaby, baby,”—swing high, swing high, 
Low and lower,—* Lulla-by- by.” 


—Emily J. Langley. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.} 


ANSWER TO LITERARY ANAGRAM, 
(Printed in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING of September 17th, No. 62) 


47.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL LITERARY RECEPTION. 

A large number of solutions to the Anagrammatical Literary Re- 
ception have been received from all parts of the country, thirty 
of which were correct. 


Boston maintains its reputation of being 
| a great literary center, by taking three of the prizes, and 
more answers were received from that city than from any other 
Jocality. The six prize winners and the prizes are as follows: 
PRIZE WINNERS. 
FIRST. 
| George A. Fletcher, Milton, Mass., “ Miles Standish’s Court- 
ship,” a beautiful etching, appropriately framed, valued at $30, 
from the celebrated art publishers, James S. Earle & Sons, 816 
| Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
SECOND. 


| Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin, Boston, Mass., Large Terrestrial Globe. 
This globe is one of the best made, with all latest improvements 
and mounted upon an iron standard. The maps are new and put 
upon a prepared composite groundwork. It was manufactured by 
Charles W. Holbrook, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
THIRD. 

Mrs. A. H. Greene, Boston, Mass., Mikado Toilet Set, com- 
bining large French Plate Bevel-edge Mirror, extra large Pure 
Bristle Hair Brush and Comb, iz handsome box, manufactured by 
the Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 

FOURTH. 

C. S. Brown, Boston, Mass., the following list of Fruits and 
Plants: 3 “ English Clematis ” 1 ““ Empire State” 
grape, two years old, extra: 1 “ Niagara” grape, two years old, 
extra; 12 “ Fay’s currants,” two years old, extra; 1 “ Ampelopsis 
Veitchie,” the finest climber; 1 “ Russian” apricot tree; 1 “ Cham- 
pion” quince tree; 3 best hardy roses, three kinds. These are 
from the nursery of D. C. Wildey, 169 Madison avenue, Albany, 
¥. 


two years old; 


FIFTH. 

Mrs. A. T. Shand, New York City, Goodholme’s Domestic 
Cyclopedia, an invaluable book of reliable household information, 
and an indispensable work in all well-ordered homes. Published 
by C. A. Montgomery & Co., New York. 

SIXTH. 

Mrs. W. J. Eldred, Springfield, Mass., the Q. Q. Common 

Sense, Condensing Coffee Pot. This coffee pot is the result of 


| experience and experiments, and is practical, economical and 


sensible. Manufactured by The W. A. Krag Co., 93 Wall street, 
New York. 


Correct answers were also received from the following : 
Miss Hattie L. Bates, Yarmouth, Maine. 

Mrs. Edward A. Lewis, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Mrs. P. R. Ammidon, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Miss Frances Harmon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. F. Sears, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

A. B. Cornwall, New Haven, Ct. 

Mrs. L. H. Norton, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Mrs. H. C. Willard, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Miss Eleanor L. Elder, Petaluma, Cal. 

Mrs. M. J. Carpenter, Agricultural College, Mich. 
Cassius O. Smith, Franklin, Pa. 

J. M. Hansell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. J. Moore, Chicopee, Mass. 

Mrs. A. W. Hunter, Chicopee, Mass. 

W. E. J. White, Woodstock, Vt. 
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Mrs. Frances C. Blake, Mansfield Valley, Pa. 
Miss Lillian B. Hall, Scottsville, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. H. Doane, New Bedford, Mass. 


O, there is rye in one glass. 
Their folded leaf. 

Rub Andy’s bush. 

Came to her in a barn. 


| 47. Daniel Drown. 

| 48. Then order whip too. 
49. *Oh, I get warm, dear. 
so. A deep city main ran. 


Miss M. Jeannette Moore, West Troy, N. Y. 

Miss Ettie B. Hall, Canton, N. Y. 

Miss Martha B. Mitchell, Washington, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles W. Palmer, New Haven, Ct. 

Miss L. A. Slichter, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Florence S. Little, Wilmette, II. 

Mrs. M. B. Reeves, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Mrs. C. E. Hawkins, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Butcher, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Mrs. C. B. R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


LITERARY ANAGRAM. 
The solution of this Anagram called not only for the name of 
each author, but for the title of the work of each, the list of the 
latter being printed without regard to their proper location. That 


is to say, the authors were numbered, but the titles of works were 
not in proper positions, the perfect solution calling for the placing 
of each work in the second column against the name of its author, 
as numbered in the first column. 
star * contained errors in the original publication. 
as originally published, and the solution follow: 


The anagrams prefixed bya 
The anagram 


NAMES OF AUTHORS. NAMES OF BOOKS. 


. Lame Jim Deels. Often shot old news girls. 


Answer.— 
AUTHOR. 

. James De Mille, 
. Marion Harland, 
. Louisa M. Alcott, 
. Will Carleton, 
. Mary Howitt, 
. William Dean Howells, 
. Charles Dickens, 

3. Rhoda Broughton, 

. Wilkie Collins, 

. Mary Cecil Hay, 

. Edward Everett Hale, 
12. Hesba Stretton, 


NAM & WN 


. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 


. Samuel C. Warren, 


5. Thomas Babington Macaulay, 


. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
7. Edgar Allan Poe, 
3. Samuel Richardson, 
. Sir Walter Scott, 
. Susan Coolidge, 
. William Shakespeare, 


BOOK. 


The American Baron. 
Ruby’s Husband. 


Little Women. 
Farm Legends. 
My Own Story. 


Venetian Life. 


No Thoroughfare. 

A Strange Dream. 

A Rogue’s Life. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. 
Philip Nolan’s Friends. 
In Prison and Out. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 
Ten Thousand a Year. 


History of England. 
Twice Told Tales. 


The Murders in the Rue Morgue. 


Clarissa Harlowe. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
A Little Country Girl. 
Coriolanus. 


. Ah, Normal Drain. 
. It’s to maul coal. 
. Clare L. Wilton. 
Raw Timothy. 
. Who will,see mad Allin? 
. Liar, send checks. 
. Nab through door. 
. Will likes coin. 
. Ah, Cyril Gacey. 
. Leave the trader wed. 
. Tarent, the boss. 


. Build R.R. down at Westerly. 


. Lucre means war. 


Wagnay Hotel. 

A corn then lives. 

Giss L. Hern is tough. 
Louis Crano. 

Call your tin glitter. 

I Hold the Fort mania. 
Lose a knot in her term. 
Ah, I got fish late. 
The Fort Town Bride. 
A line of his fable. 

O, see the sex flirt! 

Is a war horse call. 


*Hertuneis The Rogue Drummer. 


. Ma,noisy Bob hunga Maltacat.We ate cold stilt. 


. Hotel with Hanna near. 
. *Real gold an ape. 

_ H., send our mail cars. 

. Or scarlet twist. 

. Sung a dice solo. 

. I please a raw silk hem. 


. Amy, I awake, catch me like 


Pearl. 

. Gin from Geneva, Ellen. 

. A dog made me spry. 

. Let her buz past the pails. 

. Real wagon Greece. 

. Rol, fear my trance. 

. True, Ma, hear it rain. 

. Justin L. Thormal. 

. Saw D. bleed Maria. 

. Tell Mary Bill can win U. 

. Relent her blow. 

. We rule a tobogin. 

. Ben, we cry hard here. 

. Then lames her. 

. Call her verse. 

. Vowing I shant grin. 

. Trace one whine. 

. See my nag fling Ma. 

. Or we mind Balam. 

. Hear Jo roar gilt. 

. Join the left rear wing, eh? 

. Father Bert. 

. So dace cured her. 

. Old J. Gould rares. 

. W. D. Howells, Lawn Forge, 
Troy, N. H. 


Done so half trying. 
Sunday eat a thorne. 

Eat apple, this is my food. 
They, no other. 

Sign the fourteen scores. 
If they sat no more. 

Who hoed Nelly’s beets ? 


Curls cut, end last care, I’m sure. 


And I run on to sip. 
F. P. Heron’s Indian pills. 


H. R. H. Wild Pete win a ring. 


Fire Lou’s age. 
Margaret FE. Sand. 


Mr. L. Hunter made our rags. 


Her local sand. 

Hire a potato insurer. 
Loud angel thrones. 
Notice her tushes. 

I first aid my foes in Ware. 
Oh, forget an hour. 

I file an event. 

Forges show no teeth. 
Ann he came to swear. 
Lately a Negro man. 

I give our inland to Leon. 
Tony's wormy. 

Mr. Deen’s flag. 

Tell me no wit. 

Take gin but rarely, B. F. 
Ships on top of sea. 

Fish till we dine. 


. William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, 
3. George Manville Fenn, 
. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
6. George A. Lawrence, 
7. Florence Marryatt, 
. Harriet Martineau, 
29. John Stuart Mill, 
. Amelia B. Edwards, 
. William Cullen Bryant, 
. Robert H. Newell, 
. Albion W. Tourgee, 
. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Helen Mathers, 
Charles Lever, 
. Washington Irving, 
. Catherine Owen, 
. May Agnes Fleming, 
. Almedia M. Brown, 
. Horatio Alger, Jr., 
. John Greenleaf Whittier, 
. F. Bret Harte, 
. Horace E. Scudder, 
. Douglas Jerrold, 
. Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, The Skeleton in Armor. 
. Edwin Arnold, The Light of Asia. 
8. Theodore Winthrop, Edwin Brothertoft. 
. Maria Edgeworth, Fashionable Life. 
. Captain Mayne Reid, The Forest Exiles. 


English Humorists. 

The Silver Cajfion. 

Along the Way. 

Songs of the Silent World. 
Breaking a Butterfly. 

The Poison of Asps. 

Life in the Wilds. 

Three Essays on Religion. 
The Ladder of Life. 

The Song of the Sower. 
There was once a Man. 

A Royal Gentleman. 
Evolution and Religion. 
Murder or Manslaughter. 
Roland Cashel. 

A Tour on the Prairies. 
Ten Dollars Enough. 

The Three Cousins. 

Diary of a Minister’s Wife. 
Tony, The Hero. 

Songs of Three Centuries. 
The Story of a Mine. 

The Bodley’s on Wheels. 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 
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55.—METAMORPHOSIS. 

The problem 1s to change one given word to another given word 
by altering one letter at a time, the number of letters being 
always the same and the letters always remaining in the same 
order. Example: Change Coa/ to lVood in three moves—Coal, 
Cool, Wool, Wood. 

1. Change Hard to Soft in seven moves. 

2. Change Fast to Show in four moves. 

3. Change Brown to Black in six moves. 

4. Change Made to Save in three moves. 

5. Change Meat to Lamb in five moves. 

6. Change Star to Moon in eight moves. 

7. Change Cart to Sled in ten moves. 

8. Change Hand to Foot in five moves, 
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Editor of Goop Housk&KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
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| Juliet Corson’s practical Series of “ Meals for the Many of 
Moderate Means,” will be continued far into 1888. 

Catherine Owen, whose “ Ten Dollars Enough,” “ Progressive 
Housekeeping,” “ Molly Bishop’s Family ” and other valuable 
papers, we have already given, will have a prominent place at our 
Family Table, and assist in preparing Bills of Fare, from time to 


invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, | 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- | 


cially reserved to the writer. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written | 


expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 


we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such | 


bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 


News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., | 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; | 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—1888. 


Montreal News Co. | have come later into the field of domestic usefulness, and who 


time, during the year. 

Space fails in which to enumerate a fair proportion even, of the 
many good things already prepared, or in course of preparation 
for future Fortnightly Bills of Fare, and we need only add that our 
Editorial Portfolio is full and running over with the richest and 
most inviting literary viands, all of which will be faithfully served 
up each fortnight, during the entire year. 

Our Magazine is now so widely and favorably known that it is 
simply a waste of space and words for us to tell our readers what 
it is or what it is to be, the sum and substance in this connec- 
tion being that it zs already the best and most useful household 
Magazine published, ard that it will continue in the future, as it 
has in the past, to grow better and more useful as its days and 
years increase. It is its own best recommendation to the house- 
keepers in the Homes of the World, as the fact that it is rare 
indeed that its Fornightly visits are allowed to be interrupted, 
after the first one has been made, fully attests. 

Goop HouUSEKEEPING has now a list of between six and seven 
hundred individual contributors, including, 1st, many who have 
spent the better part of their days in studying, practising, develop- 
ing and mastering the vital problem of how to best promote the 
interests of The Higher Life of the Household; 2d, others who 


| relate their experiences in an interesting and helpful manner; and 


3d, those who sing the songs and tell the stories of home life so 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING Closes its third year of publication and | 


reaches its Sixth Volume during the year of our Lord 1888. 
said at the outset of our undertaking, and repeat our saying 
here, that: 


“Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner 
of men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and never 
more than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping only produces 
poor homes. 
thistles, along the highways and by-ways of 
heritage.” 


mankind’s domestic 


To help to build good homes by means of good housekeeping, as 
a saving means of grace; to rise above the tolerable good house- 
keeping, as a make-shift; to furnish aids for doing away with poor 
housekeeping, the bane of domestic life, is the mission and pur- 
poe of our Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


That this mission may be fruitful of good works, we have called 


We 


Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from | 


sweetly and effectively as to give new interest to the most touch- 
ingly beautiful words ever put upon paper, “ Home, Home, Sweet, 
Sweet Home.” All this goes to emphasize the fact that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, though yet of tender years, is readily and widely 
recognized as the best and truest exponent known of that home 
knowledge which, in the prose of life as well as in its poetry, goes 
before and points the way helpfully to toiling and struggling 
humanity, so clearly and definitely, that all, whether in castle or 


cot—the wayfaring man and woman, even—may have their heavy 


| burdens lightened, and their weaknesses strengthened; may have 


to cur aid the pens of ready writers from far and near—the best | 


the world affords, of genius, skill and experience in household | 


affairs. Of such as these the numbers may not only be listed by 


. | 
scores, but by hundreds and hundreds, affording an abundant | 


supply of the choicest supplies from which to maintain our Fort- 
nightly Table. In this connection we need only say that our Bills 
of Fare for 1888 will be among the fullest and best that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has yet presented to the public. 

A prominent Serial for the year, will be from the pen of Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, one of the ablest and most practical contributors, 
with the title of “The Philosophy of Living: The Etiquette, 
Economies and Ethics of the Home,” in twenty-six lesson-chapters. 

Miss Parloa’s valuable Series of papers “ Gastronomic Thoughts 
and Suggestions,” will be resumed at as early a day as the health 
of the writer will permit. 


triumphs over tribulations, and accumulating joys in the personal 
knowledge that there is no place so perfect and so dear as their 
own individual homes—as demonstrated and defined by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR 1888. 

To all new subscribers who care to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, we will send Goop HOUSEKEEPING from November 
12th, 1887 (which is the beginning of Vol. VI), to January rst, 1889. 
comprising the issues for fourteen months, for the price of a single 
year’s subscription, v7z. $2.50. Subscriptions to take advantage of 
this offer must be received by us on or before January rst, 1888. 

The Goop HouSEKEEPING SERIES, comprising “ Perfect Bread,” 
“ Key to Cooking,” “ Six Cups of Coffee,” and “ Lessons in Candy 
Making,” are offered as premiums, any two of the three first 
mentioned, or the single book, “ Lessons in Candy Making,” for 
one year’s subscription, accompanied by $2.50; or, all four books 
for two yearly subscriptions, accompanied by $5. We will send a 
copy of “ Ten Dollars Enough,” by Catherine Owen, as a premium 
for one year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, accompanied 


by $2.50 in cash. 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO 
“ 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. OCTOBER 29, 1887. New York CIty. 
Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. an 
All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 7 : 
| 
| 
ot 
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CLUBS. 

As an inducement for the formation of clubs for the purpose of 
subscribing to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, we will send to the person 
sending us the names of five subscribers and $12.50 in cash, a copy 
of Goop HouSEKEEPING free for a year. We will send to the 
person sending us the names of ten subscribers and $25 in cash, a 
copy of “ Goodholme’s Cyclopedia,” the price of which is $5, and 
which is without a peer. 


REMITTANCES. 
Remittances for subscriptions may be made by post-office money 
order, (in which case they should be made payable to Clark W. 


Bryan & Co.,) postal note, express money order and bank draft. 


For many reasons an express money order is a very desirable 
method of making remittance, as if the order should be lost in the 
transit, the amount will be made good by the express company 
that issues it. 


Our Anagrammatical department has already become one of the 
most popular and closely scanned features of GooD HOUSKEEPING. 
A goodly number of guests came to our “ Feast,” with sharpened 
appetites, that were gratified and satisfied; the “ Auction” had an 
overcrowded, highly interested and agreeably entertained audi- 
ence; the “ Garden” had an admiring and well pleased crowd of 
visitors, and the “ Literary Reception ” has been well attended, the 
guests, with rare exception, saying with their adieus, that it had 
been good for them to be there. 

Upon looking back over our Anagrammatical field, where these 
four battles with words have been fought, the fact can be plainly 
seen that from the nature of the case, even handed justice cannot 
be dealt out to all. For instance, at the Garden party, those best 
posted in botanical or floricultural literature had an advantage over 
those not so well versed in such matters. And again, at the Liter- 
ary Reception, those with a thorough knowledge of books and 
authors, had an obvious advantage over those not so well versed 


Goop HouskKEEPING. 


To the Fourth, a bound copy of a Single Volume of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Fifth, a copy each of “ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key to Cook- 
ing,” “Catherine Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,” and “ Six 
Cups of Coffee.” 

The prizes will be awarded by date of postmark of letter con- 
taining the solution of the completed story. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

A special Bill of Fare is being prepared for the Holiday No. of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of December roth, to be issued 
during Thanksgiving week. The spread will be prepared as a 
combined feast for the season, to be discussed with thankful 
hearts and digested in the joyful exercises of Christmastide and 
early winter festivities. 

There will be a special dish prepared by Mr. E. C. Gardner, 


author of “ Model Homes for Model Housekeeping,” and many 


in literary affairs. Thus those who came late were equally en- | 


titled, “every man to a penny,” for their industry, pluck and perse- 
verance, and this consideration of the subject leads us toa decision 
to have future anagrams so prepared that all may stand on an equal 
footing in the ranks of solution workers. 

In the meantime, we shall change the Programme, and, in the 
next issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, give “A Kitchen Story,” in 
the course of which an incomplete Kitchen Outfit will be left for 
the readers to complete. It will not be a long story, but there will 
be lots of fun in it, and as 

** A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men,” 


and women, the readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING—and there are no | 


better men and women to be found than these —will have an oppor- | 


tunity to mix the sense and nonsense of the story closely together, 


at the prominent points where “the laugh comes in.” 

The “ Kitchen Story” will be “printed in the “Quiet Hours” 
department in our next issue, of date of November 12th, the first 
No. of Volume VI, and prizes will be awarded for the completion 
of the story, by the filling of the blanks with the correctly named 
missing utensils, as follows: 

To the First complete rendering of the story, a copy of ‘‘ Good- 
holme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” the most valuable book published 
of reliable household information. 

To the Second, a Year’s Subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Tothe Third, a copy of Catherine Owen's “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 


other wise sayings in a happy and effective vein, which will be 
recorded in the Menu for the occasion as “ MORAL MALARIA: 
Irs CAUSES AND CuRE.” This will be illustrated by Mr. Gard- 
ner’s pencil, and illuminated, as are all his writings, by a sharp 
and pointed pen. 

The steward of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING household has also 
secured the material from which to furnish many appetizing viands 
appropriate to the holiday season,—choice offerings in prose and 
poetry of the fish, flesh, fowl and fruits of household literature. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING Family Table, being of the “ Exten- 


sion” pattern, will be drawn out, as occasion may require, for the 


proper arrangement of the different courses, in as attractive and 
convenient a manner as possible. The arrangement of the feast 
will be such that any number of guests may come and partake of 
the good things offered, side-tables being planned for the accom- 
modation of 50,000 reader guests. And the plan also provides for 
the presentation of the Bill of Fare in such a form that it may be 
enjoyed by all guests under their own vines and fig trees, and in 
the privacy of their own family circles, not for this occasion only, 
but for all time. 


The editor hereof is duly mindful and appreciative of the many 
words of commendation and cheer of and for GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, that come from all climes and classes, although measurably 
refraining from making mention of them in these pages heretofore. 
Lest those, however, who have sent us kind and hearty words, 
should deem us careless or unappreciative of their favors, we make 
this mention here. We should be glad, were it possible, to make 
personal acknowledgment of every one of them, but time is too 
short and space too small, for such an undertaking. We can only 
say that none are overlooked, none are forgotten. We appreciate 
gratefully each and every one of those good words which help to 
“lengthen our cords and strengthen our stakes” in the good work 
in which we are engaged. However onerous and exacting the edi- 
torial labors found necessary to keep our Magazine in the front 
ranks of the world’s field of usefulness, we find these duties light- 


ened by the ready appreciation of our labors, in the expressions of 
high regard for GooD HOUSEKEEPING that come with such hearti- 
ness from the many housekeepers who desire, above all things, to 
have happy homes, and who are seeking, each and every one, for 
all desirable means for making such of them. We appreciate ap- 
| preciation, and make our editorial bow to every one of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING’S appreciators. 


| | 
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Good HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 
A wealth of beauty meets my eye— 
Yellow and green, and brown and white, 
In one vast blaze of glory fill 
My happy sight. 
The rich-robed trees, the ripening corn, 
Bright colored with September fire— 
Fulfillment of the farmer’s hope, 
And year’s desire. 
Sweet in the air are joyous sounds 
Of bird and bee and running brook; 
And plenteous fruits hang ripening round, 
Where’er I look. 


The mellow splendor softly falls 
On morning mists and evening dews, 
And colors trees and flowers and clouds 
With thousand hues. 


O dreaming clouds, with silver fringed ! 
I watch ye gathering side by side, 
Like armies, in the solemn skies, 
In stately pride. 
I love the woods, the changing wouds, 
Fast deepening down to russet glow, 
When Autumn, like a brunette Queen, 
Rules all below. 
The soul of Beauty haunts the heavens, 
Nor leaves for long the warm-faced Earth, 
And like a mother, the kind air 
To life gives birth. 
But Death rides past upon the gale, 
And blows the rustling golden leaves ; 
They whirl and fall, and rot and die, 
And my heart grieves. 
Farewell! O Autumn days—farewell ! 
Ye go; but we shall meet again, 
As old friends, who are parted long 
By the wild main. 
Chambers’? Journal. 
AFTER VACATION. 
The children are all coming back to town 
From the fields and the hills and the seaside 
beaches, 
They are strong and merry and plump and 
brown, 
And their cheeks are as rosy and round as 
peaches— 
And now for school, where the mistress teaches 
These little people all in a row 
So many things that they ought to know. 
They know already where blackberries 
Like thimbles are set on the thorn’s thin 
fingers, 
Where the August apple falls and lies, 
And the lane where the latest daisy lingers, 


And the nest and the note of the feathered 


singers— 

But far less sure of their facts will be 

The class reciting Geography ! 

They can count the number of loads of hay 
That the oxen drew through the wide barn- 

door, 

They can tell you the dozens of eggs that they 
Have found in the hayloft or on the floor, 
(On the side of the hen-coop they kept the 

score), 

But these ready reckoners will be less quick 

To perform a sum in Arithmetic! 


They can box the compass, and swim and dive, 
They have learned to row and to steer a boat, 
They know where the sea-anemones live, 


| And the pools where the feathery sea-weeds 
| 


float, 
And the rocks where the seal dries his glossy 
} coat, 
| They can show you the sea-urchin’s fretted 
shell — 


But the rules of Grammar they cannot tell! 


So much the better—for ocean waves 


Are deeper than books; and the meadow herbs | 


And the minerals found in the mountain caves 
Teach greater lessons than nouns and verbs— 
And the peace of Nature that naught disturbs 

| Fills the hearts of the children and shines in 
their eyes, 

And makes them happy and bright and wise. 

Portland Transcript. 


RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 
LINKS WITH HEAVEN. 
Our God in Heaven, from that holy place, 
To each of us an angel guide has given, 
But mother’s of dead children have more grace, 
For they give angels to their God and heaven. 


How can a mother’s heart feel cold or weary, 
| Knowing her dearer self safe, happy, warm? 


| How can she feel her road too dark and dreary, | 


Who knows her treasure sheltered from the 
storm? 


How can she sin? Our hearts may be unheed- 


ing— 
Our God forgot—our holy saints defied, 
But can a mother hear her dead child pleading, 
And thrust those little angel hands aside? 


| Those little hands stretched down to draw her 
ever 
Néarer to God by mother call; 
We are all blind and weak, yet surely she can 
never 
Wish such a stake in heaven fail or fall. 


She knows that when the mighty angels raise 
Chorus in heaven, one little silver tone 

Is hers forever; that one little praise, 
One little happy voice 1s all her own. 


We may not see her crown of honor, 
But all the angels flitting to and fro, 

Pause, smiling as they pass; they look upon her 
As mother of an angel whom they know. 


Ah! saints in heaven may pray with earnest will, 
And pity for their weak and erring brothers ; 


Yet there is prayer in heaven more earnest 


still— 
| The little children pleading for their ‘* Moth- | 
| ers.” 
—Adelaide Proctor. 


} RE-PULLISHED BY REQUEST. 
| “**MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND.” 
| Psalm 31:15. 
| Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out to me; 
And the changes that are sure to come, 
| I do not fear to see; 
| But I ask Thee for a present mind 
/ntent on pleasing Thee. 
I ask thee for a thankful love, 
| Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know; 


I would be dealt with as a child, 
And guided where to go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts, 
To keep and cultivate ; 

And a work of holy love to do, 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 


I ask Thee for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied; 

And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at Thy side; 

Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask, 
In my cup of blessings be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to Thee— 

More careful than to serve Thee much, 
To please Thee perfectly. 

There are briars besetting every path, 
That call for patient care ; 

There is a crook in every Jot, 
And a need for earnest prayer; 

But a lowly heart that leans on Thee, 
Is happy everywhere. 


In a service that Thy love appoints, 
There are no bonds for me, 

For my secret heart is taught the truth 
That makes Thy children “free,” 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 

Anna L. Waring. 


THE FIRST GRAY HAIR. 
And thou hast come at last, 
Thou baleful issue of the buried years— 
Sad fruitage of the past. 


Root nurtured in a loam of hopes and fears; 
I hail thee, but I hate thee, lurking there, 
Thou first gray hair! 


Thou soft and silken coil, 

Thou milk-white blossom in a midnight tress! 
Out from the alien soil 

I’ll pluck thee in thine infant tenderness, 

As the rude husbandman uproots the tare, 
Thou first gray hair! 
Of all the fleecy flock 

Thou art the one to loathe and to despise; 
The cheat within the shock, 

The mould that on the early harvest lies, 

The mildew on the blossoms of the pear— 
The first gray hair! 


And thou, the Judas art, 

The tattler of old Time, who doth betray 
The weary, worn-out heart, 

Ere yet we dare to dream of its decay ; 

Thou arta hint of wreck beyond repair, 
Thou first gray hair! 

—Jas. Newton Matthews. 
HOME SONG. 
Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 


| Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 


For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best. 


Weary, and homesick, and distressed, 
They wander east, they wander west, 
And are baftled, and beaten, and blown about 
by the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest: 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 
To stay at home is best. 
— Longfellow. 
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TABLE SUPPLIES AND ECONOMICS. 


WHat To Buy, WHEN TO Buy, AND How To Buy 
WISELY AND WELL. 
Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING by Mrs. F. A. 


BENSON. 


CANNED VEGETABLES AND FRUvIT. 

The time is at hand when it is advisable to stock the store closet with 
canned goods for winter use, because these often advance on the first 
price at which they are offered, as the supply is reduced. It is important 
for the housewife to acquaint herself with the condition of the canned 
goods market, after the annual pack of vegetables and fruit, because if 
she is economical, then knowing what supplies are short this season, she 
can lay in less of these, which as a natural consequence have advanced 
in price, and more of others that are perhaps not as dear as last fall. 

A very good stock of asparagus has been canned this season,—con- 
siderably more than last,—the Bordeaux, which is known as extra peeled, 
having large white spears, taking the lead, and costing 50 cents a box, 
containing a bunch. Oyster Bay is very fine and 40 cents a box. There 
are cheaper grades which range in price from 30 to 35 cents a box. As- 
paragus is among the vegetables that are canned with perfect success. 
It is considered even better canned than when purchased from market 
dealers, for itis put up immediately upon being picked, when full of 
flavor, and when procured otherwise, it has often lain a day on vegetable 
stands. 

The pack of Lima beans is very small; they will range in price from 
20 to 25 cents atwo-pound can. ‘The finest stringless beans which are 
termed “‘ penknife beans,’ and are quite equal to those imported from 
France, cost 30 cents for a two-pound box; ordinary grades sell for 10 
cents a can and upwards. The supply is fairly good of all brands. 
ton baked beans ready for the table are among canned delicacies that are 
a great convenience to the housekeeper. They sell for 20 cents a three- 
pound tin and are put up in abundant quantity this year. Boston brown 
bread is also canned most successfully, being fresh, sweet, and moist, 
when removed from the tin. Itis 20 cents and 15 cents a tin. 

Spinach and dandelion are both canned in perfection; when these 
greens are scarce in midwinter it is a stroke of economy to purchase 
them in tins, for the reason that a full half peck is ina 3-lb. tin, which 
costs but 25 cents, and the fresh greens, which are no better than those 
canned, may be 4o cents for the same measure. 

The pack of green corn this season has been small at the West and 
not so large as usual in Maryland; but in Maine and New York State it 
has been large. Windham Snowflake and the small sweet variety 
known as “ Baby Sugar,”’ are the finest brands; the latter costs 20 cents 
for a two-lb. can; Windham brings 17 cents and Snowflake 15 cents. 

Every one will be glad to know that there has been a large pack of 
peas, for it is a hardship to be scrimped in this vegetable which is the 
making of so many combination dishes in winter. Bordeau peas are 
rated superior to all others; they are 30 cents for atwolb. can. La Fa- 
voritas are quite equal in quality, but are a larger sort; they are 26 cents 
a two-lb. tin. Early June peas cost from 15 to 20 cents, and Marrowfats 
from 12 to 15 cents, according to quality. 

The pack of tomatoes is very short this Fall, much to the regret of all 
housekeepers; the sale of this vegetable runs far ahead of any other 
variety; tomatoes are really a necessity in winter. Baldwin tomatoes 
are the large ones that are canned whole, and may be sliced whole and 
served as raw tomatoes; they cost 15 cents for a three-pound tin. Stand- 
ard brands can be bought for from 10 to 12 centsatin. Canned tomatoes 
are always cheaper than those purchased fresh in their season. 

There is very little change in the canned domestic fruits this season; 
where there has been a failure in crops, prices have of course advanced. 
The quality of preserved fruits improves each season; better methods 
of preparing and cooking prevails, with the above result. The pack of 
apples in New York State 1s large, and prices are therefore reasonable. 
Apples canned in water are a great convenience for sauce and pies, as 
they are peeled, cored and ready for use; a gallon tin costs 25 cents, and 
there is in it the equivalent of three quarts of fruit; two three-lb. tins are 
sold for 25 cents. 

The pack of domestic peaches runs far short of that of last season. 
The Delaware and Maryland crop of fruit was, comparatively speaking, 
a failure, and the peaches that sold last year for 20 cents a can will 
bring this season 27 and 28 cents. Cheaper grades, prepared with light 
syrup, will cost from 22 to 25 cents a three-pound tin. Sliced peaches, to 
be eaten with sugar and cream, are always in demand for desserts, and 
the supply is generally limited. They are 4o cents for a three- pound tin. 

Owing to the many varieties of brands of pineapples put up here, the 
finest sorts, which are Johnson’s Bahama, are somewhat dearer. There 
are three preparations of pineapple put up in the Bahama Islands by 


Be )S- 


Mr. Johnson, which are superior to all others from the fact of.the fruit | 


being picked dead ripe, and not green, which is the case with pineapples 
canned here. The silver-forked pineapple is probably the most econ- 
omical, for the stalk has been removed and every bit may be eaten. It 
is broken off from the stalk with a fork. Two-pound tins cost 35 cents. 
Two-pound cans of sliced pineapple bring 25 cents; they contain one 
whole pineapple, sliced. Grated pineapple is 35 cents for a two-pound 
tin. Pineapples, canned whole, cost 40 cents for a three-pound tin. 

Eastern and state pears are put up in large amounts. Three-pound 
tins bring from 25 to 30 cents. California fruits and novelties in canned 
supplies will be discussed in our next paper. The housewife, in select- 
ing vegetables and fruits preserved, should use every precaution to pro- 
cure those of the most wholesome kind. 


QUEER THINGS TO EAT. 
SoME DELICACIES FOUND IN CHINESE AND JAPANESE MARKETS. 


Walking through the Chinese market in San Francisco, says a writer 
in the Youth’s Companion, one sees some very queer articles of food of- 
fered for sale: Small pots of soft cheese, varnished amber brown, and 
stamped with Chinese characters; well peeled chestnuts, with tiny slices 
of white cocoanut wrapped in neat little cornucopias of glossy cabbage 
leaf; forty kinds of dried nuts, fruits (whole or sliced), roots, and barks. 

Then there are living turtles and frogs; fowls and fish, alive, freshly 
dressed and smoked or dried; meats half cooked in the carcass; wreaths 
of dried oysters strung on bamboo splints; abalones, like black models 
for dolls’ hats; shreds of white cuttlefish, and a host of other edible 
curiosities. 

A stranger might suppose that they were simply curiosities, like the 
ancient sticks of barber-pole candy exhibited in the dingy windows of a 
country grocery; or, like the ham, elaborately decorated with geometri- 
cal puzzles in jelly—to be admired, but on no account to be carved. Not 
atall. They are regarded as eatable, and they are eaten. 

In fact, the Chinese and Japanese eat everything that come out of the 
sea. All the ,fishes are good to their taste, and are caught with great 
skill. Seaweeds of several sorts are sent far into the interior, to be used 
in thickening soups, gravies and puddings, and are highly prized because 
they give a relishing flavor of salt, which is a luxury beyond the reach of 
most Chinese peasants. 

This use of seaweed is almost identical with the very common use of 
‘Trish moss” by Americans in making toothsome dishes. But, indeed, 
fishes and seaweed are eaten the world over, but surely no other people 
eat the tide-flat animals swallowed by the natives of Yesso. For ex- 
ample, the most simply organized of the class of animals to which 
“shells”? belong are called ascidians. They grow sometimes singly, 
sometimes in clusters, and are rooted immovably to the sandy bottom, 
subsisting on what the currents may bring to them. 

In Japan there is an ascidian (Cynthia) which is as large as one’s fist. 
It has no shell whatever, and is a gray, flabby, tulip-shaped sac, sup- 
ported ona short stalk. but, in spite of its forbidding appearance, the 
Japs pickle it in vinegar and use it as food. 

Another animal growing between the high and low water-marks on the 
Japanese coast is a mud-worm called Sabella. It occupies a hard, limy 
tube of its own making, and gets its food, when the high tide comes up 
over its hiding place, by thrusting out a head bushy with tentacles, and 
sucking in currents of water loaded with minute particles of nutriment. 
Out of this wriggling creature the shore people make a soup, which is 
true vermicelli, not a paste imitation of “little worms; ”’ 
taste as badly as it smells. 


and it is said to 


A better dish is made from the soft interior parts of the sea-urchin, or 
echimus, large numbers of which lurk along the rocky shores of the Jap- 
anese archipelago and the northern cost of China. 

I have seen the Haidas and other coast Indians of the Pacific shores 
of British America, devouring raw sea-urchins with great gusto, crush- 
ing them in their fists, sucking out the orange-colored cluster of eggs, 
which constitute the only edible part, amounting to one or two teaspoon- 
fuls, and then throwing the thorny case aside. The minute eggs tast« 
much like oysters, and have been a favorite food of the natives of th« 
bleak coast of Alaska for ages. 

On many of the islands of the Aleutian archipelago you may see spots 
close by the beach where the grass is always noticeably greener and 
more luxuriant than elsewhere. When the surface soil is removed at 
these spots there is found underneath a layer of what seems to be green 
ish sand overlying the stony or clayey soil of the rest of the island. 

It is not sand, however, but the powdered remnants of sea eggs that 
have been thrown underfoot during unumbered feasts. These heaps 
are often two or three feet in thickness and cover several acres. They 
were probably forming for more than 1000 years, and throughout the 
layer may be found some interesting stone and bone relics of the race 
which made them. 
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A 
KNITTED 


— FOR—- 


Misses’ and Children’s 


Owing to the great success during the 
past season of their Knitted ‘Tuxedo Sum- 
mer Suit, Messrs. James McCreery & Co. 
have been led to produce a Knitted Fall 
and Winter Suit and uildr en, 
adapted fc r school an 


This suit is made in one ; the 
waist is tight-fitting, with a full front of 
jacket effect, and the skirt is made full, 


with a sash. 

The col rs are the soft, warm Winter 
Shades, relieved here and there with stripes 
of contrasting c lor. 

A full descriptive circular mailed on ap 
plication. 


Controlled Exclusively and for Sale only by 


JAMES McCREERY &00., 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
s © 
E 


All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32 
expisine what the System is, and 


age book, which fully 
gives a number of testi 


monials. Address, JAMES MicCALL & Co., 


Mention this publication. 46 East Lith Street, New York. 


——TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
5000 Containing 2 Christmas Bells ‘GIVEN 
One Broom Holder, greatest 

Boxes invention of the 19th C entury. Free. 
lo introduce these goods for th lays, I a4, hem 
free. Only sen d20 cts in silver tor postage and packing. 
Fortune oe agents. Address Bell Manufacturer, 
Middle Haddam, Conn. 


WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


whi ent Fr REE on receipt of address, 
™ eve nt p t-paid on receipt of 


ELECTRO-SILIGON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York. 


Mention Good Housekeeping when writing 
to advertisers. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 
Cloth & Gold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE, 
Address, P. O. Box 1810, N. Y. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES PRICE. 
1§Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .23 
24 Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... .25 
atc rying Colic, or Teething of Infants. 28 


4} Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... .25 
Dysentery, Griping one 
pCholera Morbus, Vomiting.........- «SS 
7iCoughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache.. .25 


Headaches, Sick Headache, Ve rtigo. 2s 


Dyspepsia, Bilions Stomach 
Suppressed or Painful Pe 
Whites, too Profuse Periods. 
Croup, Couch, Ditticult Breat 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Erupt 


Piles, Blind or Bieeding.. : 
Catarrh, Inilnenza, idinthe Head .50 
Whooping Couch, Violent Conghs.. 
General Debility, Ph ysical Weakn 
Kidney Disease 

Nervous Debility aie 

Urinary Weakness, Wett ng Bed. 1) 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitatio n 1.00 


»sPECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—lit MPURE YS*MEDICINE CO. 109 Fulton St. 


READ THIS 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER C 


Bald Heads | 


Are few where Ayer’s Hair Vigor is 
promptly used to check the loss of hair. 
J.P. Catlett, of Sevierville, Tenn., writes 
(and his family physician, Dr. Hosley, 
certifie, to the fact,) that having been 
bald for twenty years, he commenced, 
about a year previous, the use of 


Dr. Ayer’s 


Hair Viger which produced, in six | 


months, as fine and ample a growth of 
hair as ever he had in youth. | 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, | 


. 
Cray Hair 
Is restored to its natural color and lux- 
uriant growth by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. J.T. Gibson, 96 Hope st., Han- 
ley, Staffordshire, Eng., says: 
South Australia [I have seen the hair of 
young men, prematurely gray, restored 
to its natural color while using Ayer’s 


Hair Vigor. 


Since I returned home, I have recom- 
mended this preparation to many, and 
would not be without it myself.’ 

Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


ITCHING. 


Besides its antiseptic virtues, pine-tar has an 
action on the skin which renders it peculiarly 
useful in its morbid states. Auspitz, one of the 
highest authorities in modern dermatology—tells 
us that pine-tar lessens “hyperzmia of the skin,” 
and that it diminishes scurfiness by keeping the 
cells of the epidemic layer in good condition. 
As a consequence pine-tar removes the redness 
of the skin by substituting a more tonic state of 
the vessels for that sluggishness of the blood cur- 
rent, or congestion, which keeps up its rough 
and ill-nourished state. Even more important 
and significant of its action is the power to allay 
itching, or pruritus. As so many powerful 
anodynes have been used, for the most part 
vainly, to allay that irritability of the sensory 
nerves, entitled ¢ching, it is clear that pine-tar 
has a sedative effect on the sensory nerve- 
endings of the skin. It must be admitted that 
this is a most valuable attribute, as the persist- 


ence of pruritus is peace-destroying and exhaust- 


| ing to the vital powers.” 


Packer's PINE-TAR Soap. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., New York. 


pr: 


WONDERFUL CURE FOR 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed o f any case o if Dys spepsia, 
Indigestion or Constiy ation, re cone r of long stand- 
ing. Ask vourd lruggist for it, it will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 50 pi Ing Prepared only by 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 garclay St., New York. 


CRYING BABIES 


ARE MADE 
HEALTHY, 
THE USE OF 


Lactated Food 


Babies do not oF if they are satisfied, and they can- 
not be satisfied if they are not properly nourished by 
their food, or if it produces irritation of stomach or 
bowels. 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourish their 
children, and the milk of many mothers pre luces bad 
effects in the child because of constitutional disease or 

weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 
LACTATED FOOD. 
Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 


rejected by the stomach, hence, it is of great value to 
all invalids, in either chronic or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
Easily Prepared. At Drug 50c., 
A valuable pamphlet sent on app! ion. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Vt. 


1887-BABIES-i887. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “* sweet- 
est, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” It isa 
beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s heart good. 
It shows the ood effects of using Lactated Food as 
a substitute for mothers’ milk. Much valuable infor- 
matiun for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00,, Burlington, Vt. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CANONESS. 

A German story is seldom acceptable to American readers of 
fiction; German methods are totally unlike our own, their way of 
building up a story is oppressive in its solidity and “ The Romance 
of the Canoness” is not an exception to the rule. The Canoness 
is a privileged lady, as worldly as she is religious; she loses her 
title when she becomes Frau Spielberg, the actor’s wife. Johannes 
Theodo Weissbrod is educated as a clergyman and goes to her 
uncle asa tutor. In all German stories, naturally enough, it is the 
French woman who is the Jezebel. There has been an “affair” 
between the uncle and Mlle. Suzon Duchanel, and the uncle tries 
to foist her upon the theological student, offering him a situation 
as clergyman if he will marry her. Weissbrod declines and leaves. 
In the meantime Louise, the canoness, has eloped with an actor. 
Of course the actor neglects his wife and she becomes impover- 
ished. She returns toa place near her uncle’s castle, enters an 
almshouse, and devotes herself to its inmates and dies after con- 
fessing her love for Weissbrod. 

The story contains too many commonplace incidents to make it 
a thoroughly popular one, but the character of Louise is well de- 
lineated and its beauty stands out prominently. 


The story is by 
Paul Heyse. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Price 50 cents. 


SCHEHERAZADE. 

This it will be remembered was the name of that famous Sul- 
tana of “ The Arabian Nights” whose marvelous stories beguiled 
the Sultan and saved her own life. The present story by Florence 
Warden, is not a romance of the Orient, but a novel of London 
life. The story is picturesque in the extreme and the creation 
of Nouna, the half Indian heroine, makes the name peculiarly 
appropriate. 

George Lauriston meets and immediately falls in love with 
Nouna, and marries her. She is a desirably original character, 
educated in such a manner as to leave her ideas of right and wrong 
in a very hazycondition. Thestory details the trials and triumphs, 
storms and sunshine of their married life. The book is full of in- 
cidents, and the story told in a most pathetic style. 
sary to go into details, it being sufficient to say that in the end the 
reader is satisfied with having perused that which is thoroughly 
readable and flavored with sufficient romance and mystery to hold 
one’s attention to the end. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 
25 cents. 


THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT. 

Within two years this famous novel has run through ten editions 
and the end is by no means yet. The story is deserving of un- | 
limited praise. It is not merely a love-story, but is also a series 
of character studies worthy of Thackeray himself, thrilling with 
real life and deep feeling and depicting with marvelous skill the 
trials of a young, beautiful and bewitching woman. 

In Margaret Kent, Henry Hayes has created a woman that can- 
not but win the love and admiration of the reader, while her little 
daughter Gladys is a child of ten thousand, precocious but not the 
stereotyped zzfante terrible of many novels; her love for her 
mother, as well as for her ne’er-do-well father, is something touch- 
ing inthe extreme. The story is very bright, cleverly written, 
and contains sketches of society life that bear the “ hall mark ” of 
one who is conversant with that of which he writes. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. Price 50 cents. 


RURAL HOURS. 

Susan Fenimore Cooper’s delightful experiences and observa- 
tions, in journal form, of those little events which make up the 
course of the seasons in rural life, are now republished in a new | 
and revised edition. The author truly says that “in wandering | 
about the fields during a long unbroken residence 1n the country, | 


one naturally gleans many trifling observations on rustic matters | 


and gladly shared by one’s friends.” 
It is an intimate familiarity with nature, such as this; that en- 
dears one to country life and cultivates a joyous appreciation of | 


It is unneces- | 


| lay aside until] he has finished. 
| wonderful ability in delineating all the lights and shades of the 
| creatures of his imagination that live in the story, and it is doubt- 


| olic movement, with Jesuits, 


| interesting. 


| a full-page engraving of paintings by Raphael, Millet, Miiller, and 


| paper is the very best and the printing cannot be excelled. The 


| manner in which this classic poem is brought out for the holidays 
which are afterwards remembered with pleasure by the fireside | i 


the beauties and harmonies of nature, and the serenity and rest- 
fulness of mind brought by a feeling and rational living in the 
country. “ Rural Hours ” will call to the reader’s mind, if he has 
lived much in the country, many a similar experience that he has 
enjoyed, and will now be glad to enjoy over again as they are 
brought up anew. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 

It would be difficult to conceive of, and much more difficult to 
make, a book more attractive to the little ones than the bound vol- 
ume of “ Our Litthe Men and Women,” one of those juvenile pub- 
lications for which the house of D. Lothrop Company is famous. 
The volume of 1887 relates, in many stories, the adventures of the 
early discoverers, tells innumerable stories about animals and 
birds, narrates the experiences of the “ Little Wanderers in Bo- 
peep’s World,” gives in new form an account of the “ Ten Little 
Indians,” has a dozen stories about the habits of ants, and tells so 
many stories about children that, like the famous caliph, the pos- 
sessor of this book will have a story for every night in the year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price of bound volume $1.50; 
| subscription $1 a year. 


THE PANSY. 

Such a series of juvenile periodical publications as Badyland, 
Our Little Men and Women, The Pansy, The Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Journal, and Wide Awake offers a yearly library of enter- 
taining and instructive reading for the young. The Pansy vol- 
ume for 1887 may now be had in binding. The excellent moral 
and religious tone that pervades Mrs. Alden’s (“ Pansy’s”) writ- 
ings gives a distinctive character to this serial that finds for it a 
warm place in the hearts of a large number of the best mothers 
and fathers in the land. The present volume commends itself as 
one of the best of the 14 volumes that have been issued. 
D. Lothrop Company. 
scription $1 a year. 


Boston: 
Price of the bound volume $1.25; sub- 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 
Ticknor & Co. have recently published in their “ Paper Series,” 
““ A Modern Instance,” by William D. Howells. At the time this 
novel was issued in the form of a serial it was the unanimous opinion 
of the press and public that it was his best and strongest work. It 
is a thoroughly interesting story, one which the reader is loth to 
In it Mr. Howells exhibited his 


ful if an American work of fiction of greater power has been pro- 
duced during the current half of thiscentury. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. Price 50 cents. 


THE PRELATE. 

The Prelate, by Grace Henderson, is one of the most readable of 
Ticknor’s paper series. Itis a dramatic romance of the Old Cath- 
Cardinals and Roman Princes as 
With a background of historical and legendary 
ruins, the Campagna, all the intellectual and picturesque charm that 
has made Rome mistress of the world, the story could not fail to be 
As a love story alone it is powerful and irresistible. 
The rapid action holds the reader spellbound in its thrilling inter- 
est. The Prelate will doubtless be held as one of the great works 


of the day in imaginative art. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price 
50 cents. 


chief characters. 


THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
A book of art and beauty and elegance, this, reprinting and 
illustrating Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell.” Every alternate leaf has 


Jager. The binding of the book is striking, the edges are gilt, the 


is befitting the merits of its great composition. The size of the 
book is 8vo, and its general style highly ornamental, the object 
| being to make it suitable for a present by the most fastidious. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price $3. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between n Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. City. 


POINTS, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


See that the words ‘‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


\\\\ 


SS Au It 
BARLERI 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and | 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Bost on, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
garments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

‘isle. A full line of Ferris’ ‘celebrated ‘‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. *‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal B: andages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; ‘*Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.” All atented | 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 


th 


BARLER'S SIFTER. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HE ONLY SIFTER in the market which 
can be operated with One Hand. 
does not grind impurities through the wire 


cloth, like other sifters. 


With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 


(do not touch any other part) and then shake 


e sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware. 


mpart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- | 
hiefs, Linen, “Gloves, Stationery, etc. _ Sold by all 
iealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
pon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


THE BEsT 


sy WATER FILTERS 
a Are Manufactured By 
* The Stevens Filter Go, 
118 & 12 Water Ave., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The manufacture of Fil- 


‘PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor o Medicine at the Royal Onieorsity ; 


= might of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
x n; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Nihil ee Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian 
/ m.§ Send for Catalogue. Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier Of the Legion of 


Honor, & c., &¢., says: 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
| should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
| cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
|dy. I am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate | 
| pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the hi 
| commendations it has received in all parts of the 

| world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
| Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
| uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
| kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment. 
(From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. 
Messrs. THorrE & MALLORY, 
New York City 
Dear Sirs :—Mrs. Cle veland has re quested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
ed by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent | 
h your compliments, and to — you for your 
courtesy, * Very respectfully, _ 
D. S. Lamont, Private Secretary. Chapping, 
LADIES! ATTENTION! _ LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
THE PERFORATED _ | is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 
CHAMOIS SACHET 


Contains the best ace id N. Y. Depot, 38 MURRAY STREET. 


nursery powders. 
size 74% x 3% my 


who have seen it are 
®/ lighted at having found at | 
last the best Face Powder | 

_ inthe most conv enient form | 

for carrying and a pply ying. 

The Nursery Pewee er i es- | 
pecially designed for rir 


skin troubles, especially 
those with which youn COLLEGE. 
A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the nobili ~~ For the skin, Complexion, 
oughness. #1.00. f Drug- 


AN 


children are afflicted. Both 
powders are the result of | 
years of study and experi- | > | Thousands of graduates and the most 
bs Prominent business and professional 
-men of the state and nation. 


ment, and we warrant them | 
H. CoLeMAN, PRES. Newark, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 


P tented April rath, 1°87. free from all deleterious in- | | | 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or | 
sent on SS t of 25 cents. 


THORPE & 


ALLORY, Mirs., 219 Sixth Ave,, N. Y. | 


GRANULA 


An ee ee Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for —— and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 


Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


A BABY WANTED 


In every home 


To act as agent for this charming new way to record 
baby’s doing as shown in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


| Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, hap Ppenings and cunningness 
| attending the progress of ‘“ My Baby,” as a memento 
for grown-up days. Designed and Illustrated by 
ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors, Bound in ele- 
ant style. Cloth and Bold $3.75 Turkey morocco 
$7.50; anish calf, $7.50. 

Sent by Mail postpai on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue sent free on application to 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Please mention this magazine. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Ke sy to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 


{ Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! 
We guarantee in eight hours 
more benefit than can be derived co 
in ten days from any ingredient 
of a similar nature. Corns and 
Bunions which chiropodistsand “Swe 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
erienced. The price we have R eortl at only 25 cents. 
Full directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
| druggists, or sent on receipt of price by J. K. Cook 
& Co.,7 Barclay St., w York. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 
Walking exercise is a promoter of easy digestion and it keeps 
the blood in healthful circulation. 


An eminent physician once remarked that that man was in per- 
fect health who never gave his health a thought. 


There are 10,000 milliners in New York and Brooklyn; about 
one bonnet builder to every 50 adult women. Ten years ago an 
artistic milliner was something of a rare bird. 


Two New York women who are traveling in Europe, where they 
have seen the Princess of Wales, the Crown Princess of Prussia 
and the Bavarian court ladies, say that “we were better dressed 
than they on all occasions.” 


The most costly umbrella ever made was for the Empress Eu- 
genie. The stick was beautifully inlaid with gold, and the handle 
was of the same metal and fairly blazed with jewels. It cost 
f50,000, and the stones were worth at least 45,000. 


Chicago /uter-Ocean says, the trick of discharging domestics 
and then refusing to pay them their wages is acommon one among 
ladies who are extravagant with their pin money. Many a poor 
girl has been cheated out of two or three weeks’ wages. 


A little bicarbonate of soda, say as much as you can put upon a 
five-cent nickel, dissolved in a small glass of water and taken 
before breakfast once or twice a week, is excellent. It sweetens 
the breath and prevents the ulceration of the mouth that generally 
proceeds from an ill-conditioned stomach. 

It has now been proved incontestably, says the Gardener's 
Monthly, that pollen has nothing whatever to do with hay fever— 
but comes from minute organisms germinating in the atmosphere, 
and which might readily be mistaken for pollen by microscopists 
with an imperfect knowledge of the lower forms in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

The latest musical device is a connecting wheel and belt for 
hitching one of the cheap reed organs that play tunes by means 


| of punctured sheets of paper to the fly wheel of a sewing 


machine, so that poor seamstresses who used to have no music 
but the thump-thump of the pedal can now make shirts and trou- 
sers to the melody of “ Hold the Fort.” 

An English dish for vegetarians is composed as follows: “Very 
gently fry about two dozen mushrooms in a little salt butter until 
they send forth a delicious aroma, then put them into a pie dish 
with the following accompaniments: Salt and pepper, a wine 
glassful of cream, two of port, and quite a tumbler of tomato 
juice, or peeled slices of that fruit. Cover with a very light puff 
paste and bake.” 

A prominent hotel steward in Chicago makes a good income by 
teaching wealthy but inexperienced epicures the art of dining. 
His methods are very agreeable. He dines with his patrons at 
fashionable restaurants, orders and explains various dishes, in- 
terpreting the French names. When people wish to give little 
suppers, he teaches the servants, talks with the housewife and 
even makes excursions to the markets, where he teaches the best 
ways of selecting food. 

The Boston Courter has a slap at the aristocracy founded upon 
the position of a piano, so common in Massachusetts. “The 
bonds of snobbishness,” it says, “are more difficult to break than 
those of sin, and people once held in the bondage of this form of 
the piano mania seldom if ever recover. To the end of the chap- 
ter they cherish the idea that respectability consists notin birth or 
breeding, in virtue, kindliness or in any other good thing, but 
solely and simply in the possession of a piano.” 

A man from Michigan who was admitted to the apartments of 
the King in the royal palace at Amsterdam says that he passed 
through a door hung on brass hinges and secured by a brass lock 
coming from a Massachusetts manufactory. A chair from Grand 
Rapids and a cuspidor, the product of a Baltimore manufactory, 
stood near. Over the mantel, designed by an American, hunga 
landscape by Thomas Moran of Philadelphia, and upon it, among 
others ornaments, were a Colorado stag vase anda box of Mich- 
igan toothpicks. 


The Church Presg 10 ALL ADVERTISERS. MEMORY. 


| speak concerning Christ and the Church —S, Paz. 


It will be worth your while to know 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark Twain, Richard Proctor, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, 


The Leading Paper of the Protestant rst. There is no paper which is the “Official Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law students ; 


Episcopal Church. 


The Official Organ of the Archwological 
Society, The Egypt Exploration 
Fund Society, Ete. umns, 
Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, LL. D., Ph. D., 
The famous novelist and traveler, writes exclu- 


sively for our columns among American papers. 
REv. W.C.WINSLow, D.D. LL. D., Ph. D., &c., 


Mr. O. H. GATEs, 
And a score of others write for 


The Church Press. 


Organ” of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
All our papers stand on equal Church basis. large classes at Chautauqua University, &c. 
The Bishops support us all. 

2d. Judged by the character and number of its 
subscribers, and the literary force of its col- 


The Church Press, 


A weekly publication, leads all its rivals. 

Pror. J. A. PAINE, Ph. D., 3d. Our circulation is now placed at 11,000. 

4th. In addition to our large circulation in our 
own church, we are the “ Official Organ 
the Archzological Society, The Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund Society, etc., embracing nearly 
all the leading writers and thinkers of this 
country, of all denominations. 


two classes of 200 each at Yale; 4oo at University of 
Penn., Phila.; 400 at Wellesley College, and three 


Prospectus post free from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK 


HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrect 
Dictionary Holder. } 
= Send tor Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


39 E.19th St..N.Y 


BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CURE. 


A clear healthy complexion.—All red and inflamed 
noses, faces, eyelids, etc., bleached white by the fa- 
mous BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CuRE. Also in- 


” 


of 


Our OPEN LETTER DEPARTMENT 1s | 5th. We thus reach thousands of readers each flammations, swellings, ulcerations, skin diseases, 


stirring, attractive and open to everybody. —*| 


furnishes only the purest and best stories. 
Our SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
affords great help to all grades of teachers. 
Our PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF | 


contracts. 


PROMINENT CHURCHMEN are most | tae Send us copy of your advertisement and 
| allow us to furnish estimate. 


Address THE CHURCH PRESS 60., 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


entertaining. 


TERMS: $1 per year, strictly in advance. 
Address, THE CHURCH PRESS C0., 
20 Lafayette place, New York, N. Y. 


week other rivals cannot reach. 


Our BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT | 6th. Our advertising rates are only 15 cts. per 
line, with discounts on large space or long 


7th. Objectionable advertisements will not be 
inserted at any price. 


instant relief, speedy permanent cures. 
&2 a bottle. Depot, 648 Eighth Ave., New York. 
EDWIN GOMEZ, Proprietor. Circulars in full. 


157 SOUTH 9TH STREET. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MARCH 2, 1887. 
Messrs CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., 
Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Sirs :—Goop HOUSEKEEPING approxi- 
mates to my ideal Household Magazine, 
more nearly than any other in this country 
or elsewhere. 
Yours sincerely, 


MARION HARLAND. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Pork has its origin near us, on Dr. 


Learned’s well known strawberry grounds at Florence, 
Mass. It has been in our market the past two seasons. | 
We cheerfully endorse its claims of superiority over 
that of the general market for the following reasons, 


1. Only young and healthy animals go to the | 


slaughter. 


2. They are fed upon milk and grain and the | 


grasses, instead of the ordinary swill compounds. 


They live in the open field and are surrounded | 


by pure air and fresh running water, in place of the 


th pools of the barn cellar and its accompanying | 


vaults, 


;. Lard from Strawberry Hill pigs is always clean 
i pure, containing neither water, cotton-seed oii or 
olera germs. 


5. The Sausage is inclosed in cloth and wax-paper 


covering, in place of the intestinal case—often diseased | 


from other animals. 


». The mode of preparation for the market is | 


cleanly and wholesome. 


But for the added cost for thus making Pork 
after the Doctor’s modernized and hygienic formula, 
ve believe Strawberry Hill Pork would have the pre- 
edence in every household where its history is known. 


Louis F. Plimpton, Merchant, 

F. A. & W. E. Barnes, Druggists, 
Bird, Newsdealer, 

Abercrombie, Harness Maker, 
Riley, Dry Goods, 

Smith, Jeweller, 

umway, Riley & Boynton, Tinners 

nd Plumbers, 

R. M. ‘Branch, Mer rchant, 

F. Schadee, Photographer, 

W. L. Wilcox, ican Express Agent, 

Geo. F. Smith, Insurance Agent, 

John W. Madison, Baker, 

\. Bryant, Blacksmi > 
F. Allen, M. E. Church, 


Florence, Mass. 


Re E. G. Cobb, itional Church, 
Mrs. A. L. I tehfield, 
Mrs. D. H pare Dressmaker, 


-H. & N. K. R. Depot, 


\\ C. Goo iW in, Su ilder, 
B. Goodwin, Coal and Wood, 
Mechanic, 
H. Riley, Tinsmith, 
hi s. C. C. Westover, 
Edward L. Kirkby, Clerk, 
Mrs. Geo. A. Burr, 
Oscar N. Kyle, Manufacturer, 


R. D. Brown, Dentist, 
C.S. Cutler, Physician, 

. Bridgman, Janitor, = 
Mire s. Fred E. Stall. 
Nelson A. Davis, Druggist, = 
Mrs. J. L. Otis, 7 


lage x, M. D., 

E. Wood, Jr., Hardware, 
C.N. Fitts, Dry Goods, 
E. H. Wade, Prin 


Northampton, Mass. 


. Chas. L. Warner, Ed. Hamp. Co. Journal, 


D. Barnes, Grocer, 
H. 8. Gere, Editor Gazette = 
J. A. Sullivan, Pres. North. Cream’y Ass’n, “ 
C. Thayer, 
( ins H. Gere, Printer, 
C. H. Pierce, Insurance, = 
J W . Whittlesey, Cashier N. N. a. 

Lewis W amer, Pres. Hamp. Co. N. Bank, 

J. M. Fay, M. D., 

D. Robinson, Merchant, 
Geo. H. Walker, Druggist, 
H. |. Walker, Druggist, 
\.G Hill, Mayor, 

H. K. Parsons, Alderman, 
Myron C. Howard, Councilman, ps 

William Fulton, Councilman, aad 
E. A. Brooks, Boots and Shoes, Northampton, Mass. | 
S arner, Agent B. F. Co., 


Florence, Mass. | 


Florence, Mass. | 


Clap 

« J Northampton, Mass. 
E. C. Stone, Ed. Northampton Herald, 
Mrs. M. F. Conroy, bas 


W.H. Riley, Reporter S. Republican, Florence, Mass. 
Geo. H. Ray, Asst. ‘Treas. N. S. Co., 

Mrs. E. P. Avery, 
Mrs. J. Hannah, 


tension, Mass. 
Joseph S. Wells, Grocer, "= 


John S. Springer, Hardware, “ | 
= Gartield, Carpenter, 
V. M. Trow, M. D., 32 
F, Cutting, Steam Fitter, 
E. Bridgman, 
A. L. Box Manufacturer, 
A. E. Steele, si 
L, Berkley Rood, M. D., Florence, Mass. ' 


239 E. 79th Street, - 


James F. Brainerd, Clerk, 
R. H. Pease, Merchant, 
. P. Maine, Meat Dealer, ‘s 
esse F. Angell, Postmaster, a 
Cc. Knowlten, Physician, 
James Dunlap, Physician, 
a W. Paine, Meat Dealer, Florence, Mass. 
D.J. Wright, Ai gricultural Tools, Northampton, Mass. 
Samuel Lloyd, “Marketman, Florence, Mass. 
E. V. Barrett, Councilman, 
Geo. B. Drury, Supt. of Schools, Northampton, Mass. 


Florence, Mass. 


For Circulars and Price-Lists of above, address 
W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
STRAWBERRY HILL, 
FLORENCE, MAss. 


FISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF JAPANESE SOAP. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct 12th, 1887. 


Messrs. CLARK W. Bryan & Co., 


Gentlemen :—We think Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
one of the best advertising mediums we have 
used. Respectfully yours, 

FISK MFG CO. 


Consumption Can be Cured. 


The application of medicine has failed in most 
cases ; long experience and a series of experiments 
have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a 
new method, for which a patent has been granted ; 
my system precludes the use of medicine of any kind. 
For particulars apply to 

PROF. JOSEF ZERVAS, 
346 East 42d St., New YorK. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in Candy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


and all defects of speech, radically and positively re- 
moved by a scientific method (without the aid of 
medicine or instruments) in all and the most severe 
cases, within four weeks at 


| f BOOKS FOR $1.00 SENT POST-PAID. 


HIRSCHFELD’S INSTITUTE 


for the cure of Stammering, 


NEW YORK. 
Office hours from 5 to8 P. M. Correspondence 
solicited. 


THE GROCERY TABLET 


| Is a new and clever device for recording 


the daily orders for family supplies. 


It is 11 inches long and 6 inches wide; made of fine 
polished wood, and with its bright metallic pegs or 
markers, presents a very attractive appearance. 

The idea is simply to “ peg up” or indicate on this 
compact list of household articles, the things that are 
needed, or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or 
cook makes the discovery. When the daily order for 
the store is to be made,a glance at the tablet shows 
just what is required. Price 50 Cts., postpaid. 


H. H. WHITE, 65 Duane St., New York. 


Northampton, Mass. 


* be 
every family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational DepSts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


HE Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra: 
ted in colour- 


which should 
found in 


MISSOURI 


STEAM WASHER. 


[WANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


and Women all over the 
7 i country tosell the Mise 
‘i souriSteam Washers 
Why does pay 
act as my Agent 
Because the argumentsia 
its favor are so numerous 
andconvincingthatsales 
with little dif- 
will ship 


a Wash er on two weeks’ trial, to be 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. A “ents 
canthus test it for themselves. Don't fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated circularwith outline of argu- 
ments to be used in making sale 

manfr.. rape! Louis, Mo., or box F933 

on coke! trial to persons for 
veno Agent, Ask particularsabout Pree Tr! 


Tyler's Pat. Flour Receptacle and Sifter 


Is THE FINEST 


HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCE 
OUT. 
Made to hold one 
sack of flour (49 
Ibs.) and keep it 
free trom must, 
insects, mice, 
scent of the kitch- 

en, etc. 

The receptacles 
are made ot heavy 
bright tin, hand- 
somely decorated 
in assorted colors 
and are made to 
hang up on the 
wall out of the 

ay, they are fur- 
ent at the bot- 
tom with asifting 
devise shown 
in cut.” so you 


can by turning 
the crank, sift out 
9. 1887. just what flour is 


wanted for e use, without a particle of waste 
Compare this simple method with di pping 

into a sack or barrel and getting your shelves coverec 

Every Good Housekeeper needs it. Will ship one secure- 


y crated to any address, on receipt of $2.75. Special 
iscount to the trade. 
andcity. F. A. TYLER, 120 W. Dominick St., 
ROME, 


Agents wanted in every town 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 


nothing but 


FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 

AND ICELAND MOSS. 

(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 
This Emulsion is perfect and will bear catading 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst rah 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 
Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. _Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
y its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
| preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, o or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. PURITY GUARANTEE CO., 


210 Frent St., New York. 
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WAYS TO WED. 

Of the different ways in which the nuptial knot may be tied the 
Brooklyn Magazine says that the least expensive, and the one 
seldom adopted, except in cases of elopement, is that afforded by 
the justice’s office. As some people object to be married by a jus- 
tice of the peace, preferring the sanction of the church in addition 
to that of the law, the young people may visit a parsonage instead 
of a justice’s office with the same preparation. The most popular 
ceremony among people who do not class themselves as in “ so- 
ciety,” and also among many who do, is a quiet home wedding, 
where the bride is attired ina suit of plain white ora traveling 
dress and the groom in a plain black or brown business suit, where 
only a few friends and relatives are present. The affair is infor- 
mal, perhaps a modest supper or lunch being served, and the entire 
expense to the groom being covered by $20 or even Jess. Next in 
point of favor and inexpensiveness is the informal church wedding, 
being similar in all things except that the service is performed 
within the portals of the church. The “full-dress wedding,” as it 
may be called when the ceremony is performed at home, is next in 
favor. Elaborate trousseau, full dress suits, bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, flowers in abundance and a host of invited guests are 
the requisite, followed by a reception, feast or lunch, as the con- 
tracting parties may desire. The last and most popular, is the 
full-dress affair performed in church. Among people who desire 
to create a stir in society this is the favorite. It is expensive and 
in many cases unsatisfactory. 

BUSINESS COMMENT. 

M. J. Cunning & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio, will send an illustrated cata- 
logue containing 3,500 designs for perforated stamping patterns, for ten 
cents. 

W ondertul Skirt supporter, Bustle and Stocking supporter, so com- 
pined, relieves discomfort and evils imposed by fashion. Chicago phy- 
sicians say so in illustrated circular for the asking. Automatic Sup- 
porter Bustle Company, 126 State street, Chicago, IIl. (see advt.) 

Never since the American House, Boston, was opened has it enjoyed 
a better name than at present. It has the reputation of being one of the 
best managed hotels in the country, witha table that never varies in 
quality, and its rates are low for first-class accommodation. 

Dixon’s ‘‘ Carburet of Iron ”’ Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

We have already called the attention of our readers to the perforated 


chamoise sachet advertised elsewhere. It is called a household neces- 
sity for our fair readers. The manufacturers, Messrs. Thrope & Mallory, 
21g Sixth avenue, New York, publish this week in our advertising 
column a letter which will be of interest to the ladies. 

I'HE FAVORITE LINE TO CALIFORNIA. The Great Rock Island (C., 
R. I. & P. R’y), offers a choice of routes beyond Missouri river on both 
single and round trip tickets. First-class excursions every week. Rates 
as low as the lowest. Trains composed of elegant day coaches, superb 
dining cars, magnificent chair cars and Pullman Palace sleeping cars. 
For full information, address, E. A. Holbrook, G. T. & P. A., 
Chicago, III. 

In another column will be seen what Northampton says of Strawberry 
Hill Pork. The testimony of lookers on is the best. Any who are 
familiar with the ordinary methods of pork raising will willingly go on 
the stand for such improvement as is begun at Strawberry Hill. Clean 
food, open fields, pure air, fresh water and bathing tubs for pigs! There 
is another class placed higher on the list that might be improved by 
such surroundings. The Strawberry Hill Pig goes to the head and not- 
withstanding the added cost of raising him we predict buyers will not 
be wanting for the pure lard, and the wholesome sausage, that will soon 
be in the market. The clean healthy pig without the prestige ofa 
packers mark is coming to be appreciated. 


What the Advertising Agents 


Say About Good Housekeeping 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


*“We recommend Good Housekeeping, published every other week at Spring- 
field, Mass., as being one of the best advertising mediums on the American Con- 
tinent, because it enjoys an extensive and influential circulation amongst families, 


making every copy valuable to an advertiser.” 


C. W. Atwell, 8 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass.; Wm. J. Danielson, 62 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I., Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place; N. Y.; John C. 
Dewey, 133 College Street, Burlington, Vt.; T. C. Evans, 294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Geo. A. Foxcroft, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.; Charles H. 
Fuller, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; The H. P. Hubbard Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Wm. Hicks, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y.; Herbert Booth King and Bro., 202 
Broadway, N. Y.; Lord & Thomas, 45 Randolph Street., Chicago., Il. The Mil- 
ler Advertising Agency 71 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn.; Pettingill & Co., 10 
State Street, Boston, Mass.; John F. Phillips & Co., 29 Park Row, N.Y.; C. J. 
Wheeler, 49 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I; R. L. Watkins, Prospect, Ohio. 


HENIS FRUIT PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER. 


@,, The Strainer will be found invaluable 
when preparing the following articles 


‘“‘ This invention is a real little treas- 


ure.’—Public Ledger, Phila. of food: 


For Mashing Potatoes, Baked or Boiled. 
Preparing Po ato Cakes. 
Preparing 
Preparing 


1e8. 


Preparing 
Preparing 
Preparing 
Preparing 
Preparing 
Preparing 
Preparing 
Preparing 
Preparing Apples for Sauce. 
Apples need not be peeled.) 
Preparing Apples for Custard. 
Straining Cranberries. 
Pressing the Juice from Grapes. 
Pressing 
Blackberries, Strawberries, etc. 
Pressing Strai 
Strawberries, and all other kinds of 
Fruit for Flavoring or mixing with | 
Ice Cream. | 
Preparing Beef Tea. 
Preparing Beef Broth. | 
Straining the Hulls from Oat-Meal | 
Mush. 
Preparing Cottage Cheese. A 
Preparing the Scraps when rendering | 


Philadelphia Cooking School. 
1525 Chestnut Street. 


Mr. C. F. HENIs: 

Dear Sir—A few daysago 
some one left one of your 
patent Fruit and Vegetable 
Presses at my school, on 
trial, I used it to-day forthe 
first, and find it the best 
thing of the kind I have ever 
used. Would you be kind 
enough to write me where 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) S.L. RORER, Principal. 4, 22, ’84. 


The Handiest Kitchen Utensil Ever Made. 


~ 


they can be purchased. 


Lar 


For sale by dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. 
eep them, the press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. 


If your dealer does not 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 148 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Feri1x GourRAUD’s. 
JRILNTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 

Removes ‘lan, Pimples, 

Freckles, Moth- 

Patches, Rash 

and Skin dis- 

eases, and every 

blemish on beau 

ty, and defies de- 

tection, It has 

stood the test of 

37 years, and is so 

harmless we taste 

it to be sure the 

preparatlon is 

properly made. 

Accept no coun- 

terfeit Of similar 

name. 

: tinguished Dr.L. 

= SS said to 

| alady ot the Aauton (apatient: ‘ As you ladies will 

use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s” Cream’ as the 

least harmful of all the Skin freparations.”? One 

bottle will [ast six months, using it every day. Also 

Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 

_FRED T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., run- 
as through to Main Office, 37 Great James St.,N. Y. 
| or sale by all Druggists, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. Be- 

ware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrestand 
proof of any one selling the same. 


Fish Cakes. 
Sweet Potatoes for making 


Pumpkins for making Pies. 
Soups of all kinds. 

Squash. 

Turnips. 

Tomatoes for Stewing. 
Tomatoes for Soups. 
Tomatoes for Catsup. 
Apples for Pies. 

(The 


and Straiming Currants, 


and Straining Peaches, 


OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CA 
Price Fifty Gentes | BOOK SAME 


Money. All for a two cent st: 
EAGLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, 


Always mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 
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RAVE 


Ladies! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay @ greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make. Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 
not varnished 


BABY CRADLE. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABL 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE OL > STYLE, AND CAN BE READILY ADJUSTED. 


Finest Goods. 


E BABY CARRIAGE 


Latest Styles. 


} 


Lowest Prices. 


HOUSE CARRIAGE. 


The illustrations above are made from photographs. The adjustable parts do not change the 
appearance when used as a street carriage; they can be used or not at the pleasure of the pur- 
chaser. The HOLMAN CARRIAGES are warranted for two years. 
fect. Over 1000 sold in Chicago since March Ist. 
delivery guaranteed. Send fora catalogue containing latest styles, cheapest to finest. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE CARRIAGE CO., 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


Every part is absolutely per- 
Sent to all parts of the United States and safe 


BLUIN Is the best Laundry Blue in 
the world, because it cannot 
spillor spatter. It will not streak the clothing. It 
not freeze and burst the bottle. Ten cents’ worth 
vl blue twenty-four large washings. Send ten cents 
rsample package; three for 25 cents. Stamps taken. 
\ddress (mention this paper), 
H. A. TULLAR, Box 17, Waterville, Conn. 


y's a few people say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
_,  Hlow ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


Your reporter met on the 
street a day or two ago a prom- 
inent newspaper man, and he 
said his wife Mad been an in- 
valid for years, and she had 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 

A prominent artist writes : 
“They are indeed the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.” 

An artist from Connecticut, 
the proprietor of a large art 
galery there says he hada 

riend that was promptly 
e cured by their use. 

\ prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 

rgest and finest art galleries in New York City, sent 

Ur. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- 

“The box | tried proved so beneficial that I wish 

itinue their use.’’ 

\ prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 

| have suffered very much from habitual constipation. 

| never saw anything to equal them in prompt and 

tive effects. 

hers write that they have been cured of piles of 
standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
lerangements of the body. due to improper action 
granular system, as the glands of secretion and 

tion. ** They promptly and surely cure.”” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 

\ gentleman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 

th time and says: “All those that have taken your 
anules, would not be without them for anything. 
\ll recommend them very highly. 1 never took any 

licine that helped me so much as your Granules, | 
and 1 can tell you Ihave spent lots of money already | 
lor my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. } 
“My_ brother not be without them, neither 


” 


uld Mrs. 
Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
y acting on secretory and excretory system of the | 
iy, the result of their use shows it to be the only | 
trect principal. 
Ur. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 

Iwenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 

M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
ter than 12 M.- 
Baird’s Blood Granules are not _—_ to physic. 
ea small granule scarcely larger than a mustard 
n. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic. but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken otten. 

‘hey certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 
dood, strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitual 
Stipation, piles, dyspepsia, torpid liver, headaches, | 
Useases of women, etc. Of all Druggists, or of | 
Dr. Baird. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 
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_ Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 
Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over tne hips. Can be 
mstantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price 
Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis 
factory. 
Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen (any color), $2.co per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality’, $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat 
een (any color), $6.00 per pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO 
218 6th Avenue, New York 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 
BRIGGS & ang are 


to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 

Book showing 400 designs, 


4 5 
I sheet containing 25 designs, 2 25 
I 20 3%3 


All for $1.00. 


$1.40 
BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


suTTON & Orriey, Mfrs., | 


| candies in America, put up in elegant 
| boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
| Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
| retail box ' of the best 


| Address, 
c. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


repairing Flours, for 


Dyspep (Debility,and Children’s 
| Food mainly free from Starch. 

Six lbs. ysicians and clergymen 
| whowj 


| 
| to & Watertown, N.Y. 


DR. HOWARD'S 


~GALYANIC SHIELD 


| 
| Is the only Genuine Electric Appliance made. 


It was awarded the Medal at 
- American Institute N.Y. Dipilo- 
ma from Society of Arts, Penn- 
sylvania; Medal New Jersey 
State Fair, 1886. and has the en- 
dorsement of the ableat physi- 
cians in America. It is differ- 
ent trom all Belts, Girdles and 
other appliances. Its action is 
immediate, and its cure speedy 
and permanent. When used over 
he small of the back as shown in 
cutitcures Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumati-m. Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Weak Back Debility, 
\ [iestars he the 
it starts it to healthy action, and 
expels all taints from 
the blood. over the Stomach, it cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Slecplessness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Dizziness, Nervousness, Sour Stomach, 
Epilepsy, etc. Illustrated pamphlet free. Don't buy 
any Drugs. Electric or Magnetic appliance until you 
read it, Price of Shield from $3 upward, by mail. 


AMERICAN GALVANIC CO., 


Cor. Eight St., 756 Broadway, New York. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
Awarded Hichest Prize and only 


2 ise) = 
= 
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Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


OF CHECKERS, Game of Nine Poway Morr 
fe 


Sam; lo Book of Late Style V 
ouly 2-cout stamp. CAPITAL CARD Ct 


‘*7 ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERINE 
OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers or will be 

sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


_ Thrice wearing will convince t 
To be without them is almosta si 


fit setting to the beautiful gems. 


Without Redness or Roughness, Soft as Velvet, Smooth as a Baby’s. Dry, Wrinkled 
Hands no longer possible, by wearing at night 


THOMPSON'S MEDICATED GLOVES. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


he most skeptical that they are the one thing needful. 
n. Ladies who do housework need them to keep their 


hands free from coarseness and grimy stains and that vulgar redness so unpleasant. 
Ladies who wear diamonds and rubies should have their hands white and lovely, as a 


INVENTED BY 


MRs., C. THOMPSON, Celebrated for her 
Patented Bangs and Waves for the Hair. 


None other Genuine. 
Catalogues 


240 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


sent free. 
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CAND 
Glyten Figuyfind Special Diabetic Food, 
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OUR 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch | 
White Corn by a special process of our | 
own is the BEST OF ALL for Blanc | 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table | 
delicacies. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


LADIES’ AND MEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 

Fully Illustrated. 

Fall and Winter Catalogue Sent Free—Write for it. 


Mahler Bros., 
503, 505 6th Avenue, New York. 


READ THIS 


A $2 WASHING MACHINE FREE! 

Last year we placed upon the market the great 
est labor-saving invention of the 19th century 
It was a self-operating W ashing Machine. It 
washes the clothing clean WITHOUT THE 


WASHBOARD OR ANY RUBBING WHATEVER. 
We advertised a few hundred free to introduce 
them, and through these tree samples sold over 
80,000. One lady in Chicago (Mrs. MeDer- 
mott, 338 W. 15th St.,) was so well pleased with 
her sample that she became an agent and sold 


over 120) in four months. W. C. Hamill, Box 

357, Toronto, Out., ordered over 600 after test- 

ing his sample. We have scores of just such 

examples as this. It pays ‘ 

upon the waters.” OUR GREAT ‘OFFER. 

year we intend to sell not less than ONE MIL 

LION WASHERS, and to do this we 

start off by GIVING AWAY 1000 samples. 4 

ask of those who receive one is that they will 

give it a cood trial, and if satistactory recom- 

mend it to their friends. Agents are coining 

money. We have several who are making $10 

per day and upwards. ‘* First come, first served.” 

So if you want one from the lot we are going to 

give away, send your name and addre 
Address, MONARCH LAUNDRY WORKS, 

420 Wabash ave.,Chicago, IL (Mention this paper), 


BOOKS FOR 1.00 Sent post paid. Perfect 
Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Mak- 
ing, Six Cups of Coffee 
CLA KW. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FP. dD. & co., 
PrPATEWT 


EGG BEATER 
Cream V Whip. 


SURE! 
RAPID! 
EFFECTUAL! 
BEaTS 
One Egg in a Tea Cup 
in 18 seconds 
Or Six Eggs in a Bow] 
in 70 seconds. 
Perfectly Adapted for Any Shaped Dish. 


Samples 30 cts. each per mail. 


PAINE, DIEML & GO., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


V\STILLWATER 


SS" 


j 
GALLERIES. 


New Paintings, Engravings and 
Etchings. 


. 


Many New and Choice Etchings just received. 


Prominently, 
Meissonier’s “ Sergeant’s Portrait.” 
Wayside Flowers,’”’ Hamilton Hamilton. 
“ Belated Travelers,”’ Lander. 

“ Waning of the Day,” Jules Breton. 
Henry Lerolle’s ‘‘ End of the Day.” 
“In a Cider Country,”’ Alfred Parson. 
True Patriot,” after Aussandon. 

“ When the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 


“The Emperor William,”’ new photo-engraving. 


” 


“Christ Walking on the Sea. 


And other new Etchings, Photo- Engravings, 


Autotypes, etc., in our latest arrivals. 


Paintings, Mirrors, the Handsomest and Best 
Picture Frames, Card ind Cabinet Frames from 


Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 
All the Rogers’ Groups. 


Paintings carefully cleaned and restored. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHeEstNuT Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


[)RESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and gone ta unbreakable. Standard 
Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
>atin covered, 23 cents. For ‘sale everywhere. Try it. 


quality, 15 cents per yard. 


WINDOW NOTICE! 
to work well, should gf Every enuine| 


be placed on 
iS 
HARTSHOR! 


PDONT BE FOOLED 


NY CLINJO1S z 
E.St.Loujs. 
KANSAS CITY R.MEN. Co.) 


CHICAGO, AOC ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason a its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
has all the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 

“The Famous Albert Lea Route”’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers Letween Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council! Bluffs St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and interme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil 
dren)receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 

R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t&Gen1Manazer. Ase’t Gen’l Manacer. Gen. Tkt. & Pass ‘et 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or — ire, 
Explanations — testimonials free. Address, 
. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New Yo 


WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, wool, 
leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity ineach ma es these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the on ap- 


Each bottle contains nearly five times as much as is usually offered in the so-called 


est, in the market. 
“Family Dyes.” 


Sample bottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS 
Importers and manufacturers of ev ery description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


and name color wante 


, and any animal or vegetable substance. The conv 


In ordering state purpose for which dye is to be used 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can. H. ©. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricrarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
| one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
| FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


1x 


WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 


NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 

Will stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 

Can be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China er Glass 


Ware. 
Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 


Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 


When ordering, i= state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 


WOLFF & RANDOLFH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 


Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- | 


bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for — twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results, 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


2365 2d Ave., - NEW YORK. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Clubé Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8, Denison, Chicago, Li. 


\ \GHTFULLY 
AND 


Vy) HEALTHFUL LIQUID SUBSTITUTE 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID ‘4 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 


DIRECTIONS 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RuBiFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PuT uP BY. 
E.wW-HOYT & CO. 
> PROPRIETORS OF 
HOYT S GERMAN COLOGNE. . 
ss. 


LOWELL,MA 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
i teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 
SECRET OF BEAUTY. Send stamp to } 
YOUNG & 00, Chemists, 4 and 6 West 14th 


Street, New York. 


AMES PYLE & SONS, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Pearline, say :—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING one of the BEST of Advertising Mediums. , 


BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Lottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


YY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


SAFEST OF ALL 

| W. B. Crarx & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmstn Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to § 
percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 te Comic and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
| ‘ with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


| _ We have madea Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or aioe Fo 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 

| all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 

| from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 

| with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA ©O., 


815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES | 48 YOUR STATIONER | 


FOR THE 


| 
FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


| Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
BRUCELINE. 


_. The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color. It is notadye. $1. Bruce’s Hair 

Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


YOUR 0 
Bon Meal, 
OysterShelis, 
r & Corn,.in the 
MILLS 
= 100 Po cent. more made 
ip keeping. Also POWER MILLS and 
ARM FEED MILLS. Circularsand testimonials 
ILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 


sent on application. 


By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Tailor System oft Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.., Cincinnati, 0. 


\ HITE 
Cook Book. 
The largest sim- 

plestand most come 


£ rehensive Cook- 
ook ever publish- 
Eko ed. Superior to all 
others. A collec- 
pe tion of choice re- 


mess. original and 
selected during a 
period of forty 
years practical 
ousekeeping. The 
standard system of 
American Cookery, 
New and radical 
features contained 
in no other similar work. Exhaustive treatise on carv- 
|ing fully illustrated with 22 designs, 520 broad pages, 
| large type, conversational style. Must be seen to be 
| appreciated. Explanatory circular free. Sent postpaid 
| on receipt of price, $2.00. GILLETTE PU LISH- 
ING COMPANY, ‘9 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
(silver) pays for your ad- 


10 CENTS 


Directory,” which goes whirling all over the L nited 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. Vou will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 


D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boyleston, Ind. 


Voice-Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the 
| voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
| LAKESIDE MED. Co., Chicago. 


Buttons Covered to Order, 


Any size, any quantity and from any fabric. Made 
plain or with edge of ivory of the same or contrasting 
color. Flat or ball shape. Send for information to. 


F. H. GOLDTHWAIT & CO., Button Mfrs., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Any Dry-Goods Dealer, Tailor or Dressmaker will 
take your order and send to us, or if not you can send 
to us direct. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lese 15 Ibs. a 
month. They cause nosickness, contain no poisor. and never 
fail. Particulars (sealed) 4c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$i2 
Send photo, or imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 


St., between 5th 
Ave.and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERY WHERE, 


06 Dob 


ok 


| GP" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
Ib. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 
| XZ metics which cover up 
facial detects, primarily 
) purges the skin of impuri- 


ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 


_ Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “I take great pleasure 
in recommending Oxzyn Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 


We have the highest recommendations from the most 
| competent judges. 
For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 


manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 


address, on receipt of $1.00. 


| ASK YOUR GROCER FOR . 


SHERBETINE. 


| A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
| all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
| by express prepaid. 


CALLARD & CO., 
77 Hudson St., New York 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


who prefer to 


“LADIES 


use a nice qual- 


Magee 


ity of Stationery for their | 


correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 


Note Papers and Envel- | 


— to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest 
roductions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 


foreign 
i tints and surfaces. 


variety 0: 


No Cholera Here 


4 


Filth, the cholera germ, and adulteration covers the 


whole ground, and lard is left out of many clean 
households. A new deal in growing the animal and 
an honest pesoensien of his products is called for. 
The Strawberry Hill herd is open to inspection. 
Our patrons are those who call oftenest. 
circulars and particulars to 


W. A. CURTIS. Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


ror EVERY Size. 


H-F-MARSH, No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of_ Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Drapers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 


ALSO 
WINDOW SPADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
ook like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 


Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 
The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. .-KNA 


117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


‘* MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 
vad for 30 cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 

Eo. N. STODDARD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My FREC KLE WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, 


for 3ocents. Mention this paper. 
f Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 
dy Making, Six Cups ef Coffee. 


OPIUM 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction 


Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by Clark W. 
BryYAN & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Mo 
to 2 
Dr. J 


hine Habit Cured in 10 
days. No pay till cured. 
h » Leb Ohio. 


.s 


Magual, Reeder, 42. 30 } 


Special 


y Mail, 
Instruction 


Six Dollars. 


SHORTHAN 


Stenographic Miscellany, per year, $1.50. Send 
stamp for W. Ww. GOODEN, Publishes, 


TREE 


Rochester, N. Y 


Send for | 


Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the ree 
quirements and varying tastes of al! families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try Miss Parloa says: * The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus.” 

Our motto is, ** The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THe MaGEE RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIENTAL New Method of 

eaving Scraps of Silk for 

SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 

Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 

J. RYAN, 243 E. 59TH STREET, NEw York Clty. 


THE U.S. CAMERAS. | 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Have all the advantages of the 
highest priced Cameras and_ are 
made of polished mahogany. They 
have front and back swing and are 
readily changed from a view to a 
portrait. They are made in twosizes, 
4x5 costs, complete, $5; 6x8 costs, 
complete, $8. Call or send for our 
circular. vu. Ss. C.CO., 
120 and 122 Wooster St., N. Y. 


Have you tried “ WuiTING's 
‘Sranparp Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitTInG 
PareR Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the) 
uses of polite society. Cream 
‘and Azure, rough and smooth) 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
‘tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work | 
with samples of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. LiperRTy Em- 
BROIDERY Works, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Samples beautifally colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 1Ue. for post and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil. Agents Wanted. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
744 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for S193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send for circulars te 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP. 
_A dollar’s worth free, postpaid to subscribers to the 
New England Fireside. Best Dollar Magazine pub- 
lished. Send $1 to N. E. F. Co., 105 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


\EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a F— 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by = 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
i package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. ) 


DW 


Tie Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


Weekly, $1.00 a Year 
Circulation. 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. 


The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


FiskMrch 
co. | 
PAT.SEPT.I8™775: 


JAPAN 


STRICT 
all 


yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 


ESE SOAP. 
Y PURE. Best in the world for 
urposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 


made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
eeveas chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


Strongest and Best! 


A Sure 


STOWELL & CO. 
\Charleste wa, Mess 


x 
4 
| 
} MEWTICN THIS PAPER. = 
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~~ | 
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| 
learn 
no tr 
ness 
Ser 
‘ Oey Because possessed of fresh and active medi- 
“ae cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
rs Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 
rp Hops, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest ware 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
ale one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney ree 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, localcrdeep-seated. Cures instantly, 
Breed soothes and strengthens the tired muscies. All gs 
ready to apply. Sold by drug and country 
stores, 25 cents, 6 for $1.00. Mailed for price. 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Goop 


FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 


The Woman's Journal, 


The oldest and best of the papers devoted to the i 
ests of women, pleads for better opportunities for 
work, wages, and education, and especially for their 
right’ to help make the laws by which they are gov- 


erned. 
EDITORS: 


Lucy STONE, 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
And ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 
Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe, 
Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Miss Louisa M. ALcorTr. 
Price for three months on trial, 50 cents; six 


months, one $2.50; five copies or more to 
one P. O. address, club price, $2.00. 


Specimen copies sent free by mail on receipt of a 
t#wo-cent postage stamp. Address 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets on their 
@ growing Children? Don’t do it, but 


Send for Circular. 


Fit all es. 
All Phy: re- 
commend them. Ask 


FERRIS BROS., adie 
81 White St., New York. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 
15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 
stamps taken. Address, 

W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & benny 


EVAPORATOR 
$3.50, $6.00, and ae 00. 
for Circular. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


it LADIES wishing to jlearn Shorthand 
should investigate the 
STENOGRAPH. 
No teacher required; simplest system in the world; 
learned in one-third the time of pencil shorthand; 
no trouble to read the notes and so preferred by busi- | 
mess houses. Guaranteed all it is claimed to be. 
Send for circulars. 
JAMES L. BOWEN, General Agent 
425 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


The mavo worite. 
grand gift. Pleases everybody. op 
sickness or in health, 60 changes £7 
of position. Simple, elegant, dur 
able, Unlike other chairs, 
it can be adjusted by the wy 
sitting in it. We also manufact- 
ure Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs. 
Catalogue free, Mention this 


When the best is wanted for school, ( QLAIR's 


individual, professional, minis- 
KEYSTONE 


terial or business use, 


Ask For 


Over 5000 dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Send 
ig in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine pa 
yrice lists, &c. Willsend address of nearest dealer i 
lired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’ 

Huntingdon, enn’a 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stowe Dealers. 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, | 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 


Gilding. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Perfected Elastic Truss 


Scientific. 
Solid Comfort. 
Cures Rupture. 
Circulars and advice free. 
NATIONAL TRUSS 00., 
32 East 14th St., N. Y 


HORTHAND mall or 


ions all pupils when competent. 


STATEN ISLAND) 
DYEING ments without ripping. 

ESTABLISHMENT. price list. 


Send for circular and 
5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


—DYSPEPSI Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 

and Cure, being the rperieece ofan 
actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


Rubber Mat. 


Ce nen, NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. ore 
Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 


Take none but the genuine. All our goods 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


Stair Tread. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


my Compound and improved 
lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 t& 
90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Cope. 


A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 


I START MEN 


and WOMEN of smal! meaus in Home Photo graphy. 
It pays big with other business in stores or sh hope or at 
home, or from house to house. The novel surprise of a maa 
with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
anything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, of Animals, secures 
profitable orders in nine out of ten homes, A good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex; no experience re- 
quired, Send for a copy of the “* New Process Illustrated” 
Gree). ). Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 
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JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one 
of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. & Sons 


WRINGER srs 
MOST LABOR, 
PURCHASE GEAR 


other wringers, and _ costs 
but little more, 
EMPIRE GREASE 

The Clothes 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, 


WARRANTED. W 
Agents wanted overywhere, Empire W. Go. 


§ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold rst yr. 1,000 
at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at sales are im- 
mense. Catalogue, Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St. y Se A 


SCROLL SAWS, TOOLS 


and all material used by the Scrol 
Sawyer or Woodworker. Send 4 cts. 
in stamps for large Lllustrated Cata- 
Miogue of Saws, Tools, Designs, &c. Or 
™ send 10c. in stamps for the Catalogue, 
Ba handsome 10 cent Pattern and 

COUPON OFFERS. We have the 
Largest Stock of Scroll Saw Goods in the U. 8. 
John Wilkinson Co., 77 State St., Chicago,lll. 


Pp. ACK May 10 0 Home Cards, One Pack Escort Carts, One Pack 
tation Cards, One Pack Hi ‘the-Light Cards, yatic Or 


PHENOL SODIQVE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
Invaluable as an astringent and styptic 7 
tion :n HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a ea, 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATI 
DIPHTHERIA; as an ap a ation in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an injection for all RUPLI discharges and FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, O. 


ee N 39 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


MU. J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St... NEW YORK.—-DRESS. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


TO, STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free How to Reduce Weight and cure Obesi 
by the only sure method. Strict Diet £3 nauseous Guat 
necessary. New Treatise, with full instructions Howto Act, 
sent in plain sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 

Address E. K. LYNTON, i9 Park Place, New York. 


LAD | SUFFER inSILENCE? 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 
pains 


. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 


for circulars. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


: SUPPORTER 
BUSTLE. New principle in 
adies’ wear. All skirts sup- 
ported, taking the burden of 
weight off the waist & hips,the 
™ tension of the garter on the 
stocking,caused by the weight 
of the skirts upon the Bust 
relieves the shoulders, indv 
ing peculiar lightness and 
buoyancy when walking, No 
oes disagreeable and unhealthful ¥ 
heating of the back. Li 
DURABLE 


fa} 
for large ladies No. 24. Wanted LADY AGENTS, 


SEIRT SUPPORTER BUSTLE Co., 126 State St., Chicago. 


94 


Sace ADVERTISE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ple cards for 2cents. A. B. Hines, Cadiz, O. 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS, 
crets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued, Ail for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. 


Cards, scrap pictures and book of beautiful sam- 


; ae UR MINISTERIAL CO-LABORER. 
a Single parts 25 cts. 66 parts complete, $3.00. 


UR WHEREWITHAL—Seven Word System. 
es Comprehends every question, Political, Social 
or Domestic, complete 60 cts. 


THE WHEREWITHAL MFG. PUB. CO., 


INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 


7% Cords of Beech have heen sawed by one man in 9 

Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily. “Exactly 
First order from 
Ay 'lustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CoO., 


hours. 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. 
your vicinity secures the Agency, 


Philadelphia. 


8. Canal Street, Chicago, Ill, 
ng 


ACK-ACHE TEA 


7 lf you are tired, weak, nervous, exhausted, have Harassi 
@a> Cou x or Cold, Pain in Back or Side, Liver, Stomach or Kidney 
aah trouble, Gravel or Dropsy, the Tea gives quick relief and speedy 

< cure (either sex). As a Female Remedy and Nervine 
Tonic in troublesome disorders, and for the Changing Pe- 

riod of Life, B.-A. Tea will not disappoint the most sanguine 

expectation. The Home Treatment far excedlence. 50 

Wi tease. cents per package; sample, 10 cents. Sent by mail, pre- 
“gee ae aid, on receipt of price. Address THROAT AND LUNG 
ae STITUTE, 376 & 378 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


hy Baker if you want to make money, 
fume have a tender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mail $1 oo. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 
So. Vineland, N. J. 


Lucrative Employmant. | ion Wafers. 
Send for the Economy Roaster and | THEIR 


Ever Invented. 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Kidney troubles, and all Nervous and 

Chronic Ailments. 
Positive proof furnished. 
of the body. Call or write. 


Office U. $. GALVANIC CO., Limited, 


The Best Curative Appliance 


OUR $3 ELECTRIC BELT 
ie Cures Nervous Debility, Weak Back, Rheumatism, 


Appliances for every part 


1225 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


4 rit 1 REQ R O BR 0 PO 


OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. — SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, a5c. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in 


the WORLD—W0 Instractors, 2186 last 
year. orough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- ¥ 4 GENUINE SELECTED 
tory, Literature, French. German, ane Italian i= £ SPICES. 
guages, Englis' ranches, Gymnastics, etc. ui- o Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
tion, 85 to 5; board and room with Steam c 4 

5, DO THOS. WwooD & BOSTOS. 


| Heat and Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. . 
} 180 HOURS per term, collateral advantages FREE 
toall Regular Students. Fall Term 
begins Sept. 8, 1887. Illustrated calendar, free. 
E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq.BOSTON, MASS 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & | 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- | 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 
| Endorsed by the leading physicians. Price, $2.00. 
| For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 

69 Gold Street, New York. 

Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Imstantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
| destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
| be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
| results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
| believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 

dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
| confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BEOS., 75 Union St., Boston, 


M CURED AT HOME, NO PAIN, 

Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 

business. Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat- 

Ment sent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 

benefited. 1,000 Cures in Six Montha. 

Particulars FREE. MANE 
REMEDY CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind 


BOOKS for $1.00 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 
Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Sir 
Cups of Coffee. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Clear Complexion! 
Use Dr. Campbell's 


SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS. — 


WHAT SOCIETY SAYS OF THEM! 


- West 63d St., lady writes: I found your 
== Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complexion Wa- 
ers did all you guaranteed they would do. ==S= 
was delicate from the effects of malaria, 2 
could not sleep or eat, and hada “wretched = 
=complexion:” but mow allis changed. I = 
. not only sleep and eat well, but my com- =: : 
¥ wiih, — is the envy and talk of my lady j - 
| And This Hateful ‘Muddy’ friends. Youmayrefertome. (Nameand To Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic 
Complexion. address furnished to ladies.) Irs. Complexion Wafers.” 

“Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. Campbell, 146 West 16th St. ; Please send by bearer two boxes of your Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers. They have done my daughter so much good. The ap ‘breaking out’ on her face which 
has troubled her since childhood has, thanks to your wafers, entirely disappeared, to her and my great relief.’ 

Mrs. , East 79th St. 

| Lady on West 52d St., writes: ‘“‘Inclosed find $5.’’ Please send 6 boxes Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complex- 

From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 


“ MEDICINAL AND CURATIVE ACTION—EXHAUSTED WOMANKIND, READ THIS 
“UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL” FROM A NEAR RELATIVE OF THE LATE 


| (Founder of the N. Y. Tribune.) 
| New York, Jan. 2, s—De. Cynghell. 146 West 16th St.—Dear Sir. I have been for a long time suffering 
| very much with pains all over my body, and such a“ ¢ired”’ feeling that I could scarcely do the slightest thing 
| without being completely exhausted. 1 was induced to try your Arsenic Wafers by Mr. C. M ; who 
spoke of them in the highest terms. After taking the second box I was very much better, and am now entirely 
| free from pain, can do my share of work and have increased in weight nearly tex founds. I have used six boxes 
| of Wafers, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly merit, | am 
Sincerely yours, ts. 

A Leavenworth (Kan.) lady sends a massive ‘“‘Black Hills” gold ring to the proprietor of them and writes :— 
“Your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers I verily believe have saved my life, for, alas! I had become a victim 
| to the“morphine habit,” contracted in the endeavor to relieve the agonizing pains of neuralgia. Your Wafers, 
I am thanktul to say,proved to be the very means needed to snatch me from an untimely grave. r 

“Be pleased to accept as a slight token of heartfelt gratitude the accom anying. ring, the gold of which was 
dug by my dear father in the ‘Black Hills.’ You will find the name, ‘Blac ills’ engraved on the inside. 
I may never see you, but I shall always think of you with the kindliest feelings. Gratefully yours, Miss———.’’ 
| 50 cents and $1 per box. Sent by mail to any address. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D, 

146 West 16th St., NEW YORK. 
| A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 1854, duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and 
| York for the past 3o years. Sold by all live druggists throughout 
one other are Reliable or Safe. 


“I Owe This Spotless Skin 
And Clear Complexion 


How Can I Remove These 
Eruptions. 


Disfiguring 


a practising physician in the city of New 
theworld. Ask for “Dr. Campbell’s Wafers,” 


| 

WOLFF'S 
| 
rE. 
 +BROS 
ACTA\\\ 
cannot crush out o Wee 
way when sitting. 
J viw Misses and medium APPARATUS 
ead Combining the Latest Improvements. 
| 


